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SONG OF THE COMMUNIST. 
From the“ Literary World.” 


Pass the flask, thou pleasant fellow, 
Brimming from the choicest vat, 
Kept for us, till ripe and mellow, 
By some dead aristocrat : 
Hail we here the newborn season 
Of the grey and wrinkled earth, 
Hail the i of full blown reason, 
Day of freedom, wine, and mirth. 


Chiliads of slavish ages 
Ended are, a worthless host, 

Iron lords and bearded sages 
Given up at last the ghost ; 

Kings have wielded heavy sceptres, 
And the luckless urchin, man, 

Has been thwacked by his preceptors 
Since the school of time began. 


Ah ! what hapless, cringing masses 
Bowed the neck in years of old, 
Bending still, like foolish asses 
Laden with their masters’ gold : 
Dreamy Platos built before us 
Airy schemes of social laws, 
But the world has laughed in chorus 
At their weak, ideal saws. 


Prophet of the new creation, 
Proudhon with the fiery tongue, 
Stand and pour the revelation 
Such as seer has never sung. 
Let the thoughts thy spirit speaking 
Have volcanic utterance ; 
Now unveil the glory breaking 
On regenerated France. 


What is law but contradiction 
Of the sacred rights of man ? 
What is marriage but a fiction 
Hallowed by the churchly ban ? 
What is property, O neighbor, 
But the most unblushing stealth ? 
Who made me to live by labor, 
Thee to pocket nature’s wealth ? 


Look, where history commences, 
Lord and ladyship were not : 

Eden was not lined with fences, 
Adam was a sansculotte ; 

Marriage yoked not drudging woman, 
At the word of tithe-fed priests ; 

Acorns and all else were common, 
Man was free as other beasts. 


See, again, upon our vision, 
Those primeval scenes arise, 
Bursts a magic state Elysian, 
Paris is a Paradise! 
See phalansteries unfolding 
All of social good and fair ; 
Princes meek, their napkins holding, 
Wait behind the people’s chair. 


Debtors dwell in bankers’ houses, 
Unbelief dons gown and stole, 

Ouvriers, in unwashed blouses, 
With gay ladies cheek by jowl ; 

Madame Sand is chief appointed, 
Sue will grace the woolsack well, 

And for Church, the Lord’s anointed 
Shall be good Abbé Chatel! 


Happy age! and happy Paris! 
Speed the cycle of thy fate, 
Social bliss no longer tarries, 
Proudhon speaks the word ‘ Create.” 
Be the puny Godhead banished, 
Who has ruled us hitherto, 
The old-world regime is vanished, 
Proudhon has made all things new. 


Newburyport, Mass. 
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THE PAPACY UNDER NAPOLEON. 


nm Historical Memoirs of Cardinal Pacca, Prime Minister to Pius VII. 
r George Head, author of “ Rome; aTour of many Days.” 2 vols. Lon- 


Written by Himself. 
The name of Bartolomeo Pacca, member of the Sacred College, and 
Wice prime minister to Pius the Seventh, among a leading actor in 
e scenes of the great historical drama o 


our half century, is 
rgotten. 


Cardinal Pacca was not a great statesman, in the 
ptation of the term; he was not endowed with large men- 
t in dignity of character, integrity of purpose, unselfish 
< and calm resignation in the hour of adversity, he 
Was morally &greatman. He suffered much for duty ; he did not strive 
His name, therefore, has nearly been forgetten. 
4 Was pro-secretary of state at Rome, in 1809, when 
Napolean audaciously carried away the Pope. The unlucky minister 
of possessing great influence over his priestly mas- 
ight of the imperial vengeance consequently fell on 
On the restoration of the papal power, Pacca again, 
held the office of prime minister. While a prisoner in 
fortress of Fenestrelle, he wrote an account of his ad- 


Ministration from 18th June, 1808, to 6th July 1809, and of all the cir- 
al throne, and the violent ab- 
solitude of a dungeon, as he 
n of being stigmatized in the 
whether by reason of impudence or of 
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| pontifical government. An apology for his administration was there- | vehicles on their way to Paris, laden with the statues and other anti- 


fore written, and conveyed by stealth to his nephew, Tiberio Pacca, 
who was a prisoner in the same fortress, in order that, should he be 


Rome, or elsewhere. The good cardinal lived to be the guardian of 
his own fair fame, and, in 1818, under happier circumstances, he com- 
pleted his memoirs, a valuable contribution to history, and a charming 
record of personal connexion with some of the most interesting events 
of his day. Sir George Head has done good service to literature by the 
publication of an elegant translation of the cardinal’s memoirs. 

The impolicy of Napoleon’s character was strongly manifested in his 
treatment of the Romish Church. He was too impatient to diplomatise, 
and he crushed, or at, least disabled, the spiritual power by the mate- 
rial weapons of his irresistible might. Atno time scrupulous in his ac- 
tions, he was most unscrupulous in his treatment of the Holy See. At 
the time he attained power in the Consulate, the religious reaction 
was gaining strength; and every act of favour conferred on religion 
and its ministers was reckoned to his own advantage and glory. He 
made friendly overtures to the Pope, and the Concordat of 1801 was no 
inconsiderable step to the Empire. In 1804 Pius hastened from Rome 
to preside at the solemn ceremonial of the coronation. But Napoleon 
had something more to gain by his patronage of religion than popu- 
larity from the religious; he cemprehended the spirit of Hume’s famous 
remark on the governmental uses of religion ; for while he coveted the 
domain of St. Peter, he longed to convert the successor of the apostle 
into the patriarch of the Empire. A cherished project of the Emperor 
was to transfer the apostolic seat from Rome to Paris. Napoleon made 
many demands, and the Pope, having no other course, made conces- 
sions. In 1806 his Holiness, who had not yielded without hopes of cor- 
responding benefit, began to see the real aims of his imperious ally. 
Napoleon had intimated to him that Italy ought to be entirely subject 
to his laws, that the Pope should pay deference to him in temporal af- 
fairs, and consider the enemies of France as enemies of the Holy See. 
The Pope, supported by the counsel of the Sacred College, now assum- 
ed that independent tone which soon after led to the forcjble overthrow 
of his power, and his imprisonment. On the 2nd of February, 1808, a 
French corps, under the command of General Miollis, took military 
possession of Rome. 

The French would seem to be doomed by fate to dishonour in their 
Roman aggressions, whether in pulling down a popedom by an empire, 
or in raising one up by a republic. The occupation of the city by 
Miollis was treacherously accomplished. The general, who was then 
on his march to Naples, asked permission for his troops to pass through 
the states of the Church, indicating the various halting stations as far 
as the frontier, plausibly representing that the arrangement was pro- 
posed to prevent inconvenience within the territory of his Holiness. 
As the city of Rome was set down as one of the halting stations, con- 
trary to arrangements made between the governments, when the war 


strated with Alquier, the French Ambassador, who, in a note, express- 

ly stated that should the troops remain a few days in Rome, the ar- | 
rangement would not be permanent, or ‘‘ accompanied with any dan- | 
gerous consequences, either at present or in future.” Miollis and his 
troops entered the city, took possession of the castle of St. Angelo, and | 
by way, it is to be presumed, of smoothing down the apprehensions of 
the Holy Father, surrounded the palace with soldiers, and planted can- 
non opposite the windows of his private apartments. Mliollis left the | 
civil government and administration of finances for a time in the hands | 
of the Pope; but the military occupation of Rome, despite the assur- 
ance of Monsieur Alquier, was permanent. A few days afterwards, 





—— that they had refused to take the oath of allegiance to Joseph 
onaparte, the new king of the Two Sicilies ; and a few weeks later, all 


shared alike fate. Various acts of insult were crowned by the seizure 
and annexation of the duchy of Urbino, and the Marches to the king- 
dom of Italy. 

On the 16th of June, several French officers stiddenly entered the 
apartment of Cardinal Gabrielli, pro-secretary of state, whom they 
put under arrest, and ordered to quit Rome instantly. The same af- 
ternoon the Pope appointed Cardinal Pacca to the vacant portfolio ; and 
two days after, the cardinal commenced the duty of minister at the 
Quirinal palace. We are quite prepared to concur with his eminence 
in the assertion, that ‘never dida man join an administration in times 
more critical, or, to say more properly, under circumstances more hor- 
rible.” The principal members of the College of Cardinals were absent 
from Rome; the government, with the exception of a handful of the 
household Swiss guard, had no force to keep the rebellion in awe, the 
French having taken command of all the Roman troops, and virtually, 
too, of the police, although both were paid by the Pope; the treasury 
was exhausted, and a portion of the Roman population was much dis- 
satisfied with the administration of the papal authority 

The readiness with which Cardinal Pacca undertook the responsibility 
and dangers of office, under these discouraging circumstances, was 
highly honourable to him on.various accounts. In the first place, he 
repaid neglect by duty. He had previously held the important position 
of Nuncio to the Court of Vienna, and subsequently to Cievens and his 
diplomatic duties were discharged creditably to himself, and to the sat- 
isfaction of his sovereign. But he had not received the customary 
promotion either to a Legation, to superior employment at Rome, or to 
aSee. Inthe next place, the office was one not only of difficulty, but 
danger ; for the threats of Napoleon were well known, and it was but 
too probable that, when the hour of danger arrived, his vengeance 
would fall on the minister. Indeed, in times more tranquil, Pacca had 
foreseen these difficulties, and had actually for three years kepta ready- 
prepared letter by him, declining the secretaryship of state, in case it 


the survivor, he might be enabled to render an account of his uncle at | 


the Neapolitan cardinals at Rame were forcibly expelled, under the | 


the cardinals, natives of the provinces of Napoleon’s Italian kingdom, | 


' quities of the Villa Borghese, purchased by Napoleon. Pacca refused 
| tosign the passport. The Pope, as soon as he heard that Prince Bor- 
hese had sold these precious monuments, contrary to the laws of the 
ontifical States, had protested to the French Government ; but aware 
that the French commandant would carry his point in spite of refusal, 
the cardinal proposed to evade the difficulty by calling the hare a lion ; 
in other words, to sign a passport for the waggons without specifying 
the contents. For the credit of the cardinal, we are glad to be able to 
say, that the increased audacity and insolence of the French authori- 
ties saved him from fully consummating this act of weak dissimulation. 
The encroachments of the French grew daily ater ; at length 
matters with the cardinal came to a crisis, in the third month of his 
ministry. Tke French general had, for several months, been enrolling a 
force called the civic guard, ostensibly to put down the briganti or in- 
surgents of Naples, but in reality, as the cardinal alleges, to aid in 
overthrowing the Roman Government. The Roman Government re- 
ceived fair but faithless replies to all their protests. At length, the 
excesses of these new levies grew to sucha airy and the remonstrance 
of the provincial magistrates so strong, that Cardinal Pacca, on the 
28th of August, placarded, in all the provinces of the States, a ponti- 
fical declaration, expressing disapprobation of the enrolment. One of 
the cardinal’s orders on the subject fell into the hands of General 
Miollis, who resolved to have him removed from the ee councils, and 
dismissed from Rome. Accordingly, on the 6th of September, while 
transacting business in the Tribunal of the Consulta, two French offi- 
cers entered the apartment, and conveyed the general’s command to 
leave Rome on the following morning for Benevento. The cardinal, on 
the ground that he acknowledged no other authority in Rome but the 
Pope, refused toobey. The officers would not permit him to go to the 
Pope’s apartments; but a note, detailing his unpleasant predicament, 
soon brought the “sovereign pontiff’ to the chamber, almost frantic 
with grief and indignation. Addressing the officers, his Holiness desir- 
ed them to tell the general that he was weary of suffering such out- 
rages, that he plainly perceived that the drift of these acts of violence 
were to remove from him, one by one, all his ministers and counsellors ; 
he then commanded Pacca not to obey the order, odding, that if the 
general was disposed to carry his project into execution he must do so 
by breaking the doors of the chamber by main force. The Pope, fol- 
lowed by Cardinal Pacca, retired to his private apartments, assigning 
the minister rooms adjoining his own, where he remained ten months, 
namely, till the escalade of the palace on the 6th of July, 1809, The 
same evening the cardinal addressed an energetic official note, giving 
an account of the outrage to all the foreign ministers resident at Rome. 
It was now apparent to every one that Napoleon’s object was, to quote 
the cant phrase of the officials, to remove the gardener from the vineyard. 
Many symptoms appeared of a movement hostile to the Pope’s person 
/ and government. t the Quirinal every precaution was taken to pre- 








first broke out between France and Ferdinand IV., the Pope remon- vent asurprise; the principal gate communicating with the Piazza was 


ordered by the Pope to be kept continually closed—the small door alone 
being opened for the convenience of the inmates and persons havin 

business. His Holiness gave positive directions that no Frenchman o 

whatsoever rank should on any account be permitted to enter. In the 
meantime his Eminence Dean Antonelli and Monsignor Arezzo, pro- 
governor of Rome, were arrested and sent out of the city. As the Ro- 
mau garrison was small, and the people had made several strong mani- 
festations of loyalty to the Pope, the execution of the project was de- 
layed. The question naturally occurs, why, with a loyal people at 


| hand, an attempt was not made to overpower the small French garri- 


| son, which does not appear to have exceeded 600 men? Cardinal Pacca 
| has not overlooked this point. A massacre of the troops could have 
| been accomplished with the greatest facility ; indeed, many private of- 
| fers are stated to have been made of insurrectionary aid, bat they were 
all rejected by his Holiness. The cardinal admits that such a measure 
| would have been lawful, but he questions the expediency of such a 
‘step, The Pope was a temporal sovereign, but he was also “ vicar on 
earth of that God whose title is the Prince of Peace.” On the latter 
| point he argues that, even had they succeeded in the first instance, the 
movement would, most probably, have soon been crushed by the other 
French forces in Italy. It would have been the signal for a deed of 
vengeance, the odiam of which Napoleon would not have scrupled to 
throw upon the Pope and his advisers. Cardinal Pacca, therefore, 
wisely resolved to adopt the policy of passive resistance, and humanely 
exerted himself to prevent any conflict between the Roman people and 
the garrison. f f 
The cardinal likewise speaks at some length in defence of his peer 
in not advising the Pope to escape from Rome. There were great diffi- 
culties in the way, even in the only possible outlet by sea. A proposi- 
tion was actually made for his escape to the coast at Fiumicino, off 
which an English frigate, purposely sent from Sicily, was then cruising. 
The messenger, a@ Franciscan friar in disguise, not being able to show 
any credentials, was distrusted by Pacca, and the t fell to the 
ground. But the Pope had determined not to depart from Rome of his 
own accord, but to allow himself to be taken from his throne by force 
rather than abandon it. The cardinal defends the resolution by this 
reasoning :—‘‘ Had the Pope escaped, he must have thrown himself up- 
on the protection of England, and sought an asylum in Sicily, Sardinia, 
Spain, or some other country hostile to France, and it would have given 
Napoleon a plausible pretext to separate the Gallican church from all 
dependence on the See of Rome. In short, the loss of Rome and the 
Papal States, and—above all—the religious revolution that would pro- 
bably have broken out in France in consequence, and even per- 
haps schism with its concomitant train of evils, would have been 
laid on the Pope’s shoulders, and the act of aggression stigmatized 
as superlatively rash and imprudent.” His flight could have no other 
object than personal safety ; and believing, with Tertullian, ‘‘ Pul- 





were offered to him. But all personal considerations vanished under 
the sense of duty that caused him ‘“‘to overcome a most powerful in- | 
ternal sense of repugnance, and to accept the appointment.” Hecour- | 
ageously entered on his functions, resolving to show a pacific spirit and 
a friendly bearing towards the French. 

It was clear, from the beginning of his administration, that the fall | 
of the Papacy was only a question of time; Napoleon ha@ only sus- 
pended the execution of his designs, in consequence of the unfayoura- | 
ble aspect of affairs in Spain. A temperate policy was, therefore, the | 
most prudent course of action. The minister could not, howeyer, long | 
maintain it,for the aggressions of the French were on the inerease daily, 
and public opinion at Rome was adverse to the past temporizing policy | 
of the Pope. “Signor Cardinal,” said his Holiness, one morning to the | 
Secretary of State, « they say in Rome we are asleep; but we will now, | 
on the subject of these last outrages, let thei see we are awake, and | 
we will address a vigorous remonstrance to the French general.” The | 
minister thereupon assumed a bolder tone, with what success will 
be seen from an anecdote which, while it displays the amiability of | 
the cardinal’s character, exposes a weakness one could hardly expect 
in the pro-secretary of an infallible sovereign. A passport was pre- 
sented for signature in behalf of the French conductors of a convoy of | 











chrior est miles in pugne praelio amissus, quam in fuga salvus,” he re- 
solved to remain in his palace and wait events. : 

In the year 1806, when the court were under apprehensions of a 
French invasion, a congregation compose of ( ardinals Antonelli, Di 
Pietro, Litta, Pacca, and Gonsalvi, secretary of state, passed various 
resolutions with a view to the preparation of a papal bull for abrogating 
the usual ceremonies in case of a vacancy in the Popedom, a manifesto 
to Europe protesting against the French usifrpation, and finally a bull 
or brief against the French government for the offences they had com- 
mitted against the Laws of the Church. The latter document was pre- 
pared by Cardidal Di Pietro, but it was never issued. However, after 
the arrest of Pacca in September, the Pope instructed Di Pietro to pre- 
pare another bull, which was kept in readiness for the moment of ac- 
tion. It was suspected that the French government got notice that the 
bolts of the Vatican were ready forged, and that they were consequent- 
ly induced still further to postpone the Emperor’s aggressive policy ; 
for, notwithstanding the Bobadil tone of Napoleon, he really readel 
the bull,* and his secret agents made some efforts to stir up a party to 








* “Qroit-i] que ses excommunications feront tomber les armes des mains de 1:3 
soldats ?” 
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influence his holiness from publishing any bull or brief in the event of 
a change of the government. An attempt was even made to influence 
the minister by > eayoey * that Napoleon was prepared to go to the 
extremity of sacrificing the Holy Father’s life. «In that case,” replied 
Pacca, “‘ there will be one more Christian martyr in the series of su- 
preme pontiffs.” But the cardinals would certainly all be hanged, re- 
presented the man of expediency. ‘‘That is not a canonical reason 
to give to the Pope,” was the good minister’s reply: “let the will of 
God be done.” 

The French seem to have become impressed by an idea that the Pope 
would only protest, for by the beginning of June, 1809, every one in 
Rome was in daily expectation that the imperial decree for the union 
of the Pontifical States to the French empire would be issued.* Atnoon, 
on the 10th of June, the pontifical standard that floated over the for- 
tress of St. Angelo was lowered under a discharge of artillery, and the 
French tri-colour immediately supplied its place. While the thunder 
of the French cannon was still sounding his dethronement, the Pope 
calmly gave orders for the proclamation of the bull after sunset. 

The effect of the bull was extraordinary ; the French were astound- 
ed, and all Rome ina state of stupefaction. Every individual, high 
and low, employed in the French service, either at once gave up his 
office or inquired at the Quirinal for instructions, But matters could 
not long rest in this unsatisfactory position; Napoleon had resolved on 
the abdication of the Pope and his minister. On the evening of the 5th 
of July, the communications to the Quirinal were obstructed by cavalry 
picquets, and at daybreak the gendarmes and police attacked the pal- 
ace by escalade. Cardinal Pacca gives a most graphic account of the 
escalade, which is likewise important, as it corrects many absurd state- 





ments of the affair which have been received es history. Having been 
engaged at work all night, he was about to retire to his chamber to 
take some rest, when the faint light of the morning had begun to appear. 
He had hardly lain down when his chamberlain announced that the | 
French were within the palace. 

‘“‘Instantly I despatched my nephew, Gian Tiberio Pacca, to awaken | 
the Holy Father, and a few moments afterwards [ went myself in my | 
dressing-gown into the Holy Father’s chamber. ‘The Pope immediately | 
got up, and, with the utmost serenity of spirit dressed bimself in his 
episcopal robe and stole, and, going into the apartment where he wasin | 
the habit of giving audience, found assembled there the Cardinal Des- | 
puiz, myself, some of the prelates who were inhabitanis of the palace, , 
and several officials and clerks of the secretary of state oilice. The as- | 
sailants had by this time broken with their axes the doors of the Pope’s | 
suite of apartments, and had arrived at the door of the very chamber | 
where the Holy Father and ourselves were. At this juncture, in order 
to avoid the chance of some more calamitous result, we caused this last 
door to be opened. The Pope now arose from his seat, and going oppo- 
site the table, stood ready in the middle of the room, while we two car- 
dinals placed ourselves one on bis right hand and the other on his left ; 
and the prelates, officials, and clerks in the secretary of state’s office 
were on the right and left of all. 

«* The door being opened, the first person that entered the room was 
General Radet, the commanding officer of the enterprise, followed by 
several French officers, for the most part belonging to the gendarmerie. 
Having formed line opposite the Holy Father and ourselves, both par- 
ties stood face to face for some minutes in perfect silence, equally, as it 
were, confounded at euch other’s presence. At length General Radet, 
pale in the face, with a trembling voice, and hesitating, as if he could 
scarcely find words io express himself, addressed the Pope as follows :— 
He said that he had a painful and disagreeable duty to perform, but 
having sworn fidelity and obedience to the Emperor, he was compelled 
to execute the commission that had been imposed upon him, and conse- 
quently intimate to his Holiness on the part of the Emperor, that be 
must renounce the temporal sovereignty of Rome and the Pontifical 
States ; adding that, in case of the non-compliance of the Holy Father 
with the proposal, he had further orders to conduct his Holiness to 
the General Miollis, who would indicate the place of his destination. 

‘The Pope, without being discomposed, but with an air full of dig- 
nity, replied in a firm tone of voice nearly in the following words :— 
* Since General Radet, by virtue of his oath of fidelity and obedience, 
considers himself obliged to execute orders of the Emperor such as he 
has undertaken, he may imagine by how much the more we, who are 
bound by oaths, many and various, to maintain the rights of the Holy 
See, are under an obligation todo so. We have not the power to re- 
nounce that which does not belong to ourselves, neither are we our- 
selves otherwise than the administrators of the Roman Church, and of 
her temporal dominion. This dominion the Emperor, from whom, after 
all we have done ior him, we did not expect this treatment, even though 
he cut our body in pieces, will never obtain from us. 








hension that Pacca had opened a correspondence with Cardinal Fesch 
and the French bishops. On the Ist of August the Emperor's orders 
came for the removal of the Pope to Savona; and for the imprisonment 
of Pacea in the fortress of Fenestrelle. 

It will be most convenientif we first follow the cardinal to his moun- 
tain dungeon. It being notorious that Napoleon threatened to shoot 
any of the Pope’s ministers who should print or publish any document 
against his enterprise, the cardinal almost made up his mind that his 
last hour was approaching. It was, therefore, with no pleasing feel- 
ings that he received the announcement that he was to be sent a close 
prisoner to Piedmont. The violent death of the cardinal, however, was 
not the Imperial policy just then, On the 6th of August, Cardinal 
Pacca was destined to the gloomy fortress of Fenestrelle, to which Na- 
poleon was very fond ofcommitting stubborn churchmen. This prison 
created as profound a sensation of horror in Italy, as asentence of ban- 
ishment to Siberia does amongst the subjects of the Czar. Situated in 
the bleakest part of the cold Alps, the most severe winter weather 
reigns there during the greater portion of the year. The cardinal 
quotes Dante,— 

“ Poiche me volsi, e vidi me davante 
E sotto i piedi un lago, che per gelo 
Avea di vetro, e non d’acqua sembiante.” 


“ With that I turned, and saw a lake before me 
And underneath my feet. The frost had made it 
To be as glass, water it semed no more,’’— 
to express the horrors of the place for one accustomed to the sunny 
skies of the South. In this wretched place, shut up in a small, damp, 
cold chamber, almost devoid of furniture, long debarred from any in- 
tercourse with his fellow-prisoners, Cardinal Pacca remained for three 


, years anda half. Material comforts he had none; and when he asked 
| for books, the commandant sent him « volume of Voltaire. However, 


the good man bore his fate silently and patiently :— 
“ Sperando il bene, e tollerando il male.” 
“ Hoping the good, and bearing with the bad.” 

This portion of his memoirs is the most interesting. We have seen him 
weak and doubting when surrounded with all the pomp and splendour 
of the Vatican; we find now a great manin his calm and philosophical 
resignation in the dungeon of Fenestrelle. Most truly does he say with 
the Roman philosopher :—*‘* Nihil est enim aptius ad delectationem 
lectoris quam temporum varietates, fortuneque vicissitudines ; que 
etsi nobis optabiles in experiendo non fuerunt, in legendo tamea erunt 
jucundx.” The fatal issue of the Russian campaign began to instil 
hope into the breasts of the weary inmates of Fenestrelle. On the 30th 
of January, 1813, the Pope having concluded a Concordant with Napo- 
leon, the cardinal quitted his prison in deep sorrow for the Church, and 
repaired according to the Imperial summons to Fontainbleau. 

Let us now return to the Pope, whom we left at Grenoble, on the Ist 
of August, 1809. Without any warning, he was hurried off at midnight, 
by Valence at Avignon, to Savona, where he was detained, leaving Na- 
poleon free to carry out his designs against the Church. Here he was 
assailed from various quarters by letters from ecclesiastical dignitaries 
under the influence of Napoleon, urging him to confirm and grant a ca- 
nonical institution to ecclesiastics nominated by the Emperor to the 
several vacant churches in France and Italy. His Holiness, however, 
firmly refused to yield this point. The Emperor, desiring, if possible, 
to secure a strong Church party, summoned all the Italian cardinals 
able to travel to appear at Paris at the end of the year. They were 
compelled to appear at court, and some of them were there treated with 
great disrespect. On the occasion of the Emperor’s marriage with the 
Archduchess Maria Louisa, thirteen of the cardinals deeming this an 
offence against the jurisdiction of the Pope, refused to attend the cere- 
mony. Napoleon was greatly enraged, and the abseniees were prohi- 
bited from displaying the insignia of the rank of a cardinal, or appear- 
ing publicly otherwise than in plain black clothes; hence the distinc- 
tion of Cardinali neri and Cardinali rossi—black cardinals and red 
cardinals. The Cardinali Neri were, at the same time deprived of 
their pensions, and they were soon afier banished from Paris. 

Napoleon, finding that the Pope was not to be influenced, formed a 
council of bishops and other ecclesiastics, with Cardinal Fesch as pre- 
sident, to whom he proposed to suggest various queries relating to the 
affairs of the universal Church, the Concordat, the particular privile- 
ges of the Gallican Church, and also to the Churces of Tuscany and Ger- 

many. In the beginning of 1810, the council replied in rather a tem- 
porizing spirit, which, however, failed to please the new ecclesiastical 
reformer, who dictated his reply in rather an imperious manner to the 
Bishop of Nantes.* The answer was thereupon more satisfactory. No 
immediate steps were taken, and the ecclesiastics favourable to Napo- 





««* Holy Father,’ replied General Radet, ‘I am conscious that the 
Emperor has many obligations to your Holiness.’ 

«** More than you are aware of,’ replied the Pope, in a somewhat an- 
gry tone; ‘and,’ added his Holiness, ‘ are we to go alone ” 

«*« Your Holiness,’ said the general, ‘ may take with you your minis- 
er, Cardinal Pacca.’ 

‘«*Hereupon I, standing close at the side of the Pope, immediately re- 

lied, addressing myself to his Holiness, ‘ What orders does the Holy 
Pather please to give me—am I to have the honour of accompanying 
him ? 

** The Pope having answered in the affirmative, I requested permis- 
sion to go to the room adjoining, and there, in the presence of two offi- 
cers of the gendarmerie, who followed me, and now were making believe 
to be looking at the apartment, I dressed myself in my cardinal’s habit, 
with rocchetto and mozzetta, supposing that we were to be conducted to 
General Miollis, who was quartered in the Doria Palace, in the Corso. 
While I was dressing, the Pope, with his own hand, made a memoran- 
dum of those attendants whom he wished to take with him, and, as was 
afterwards reported to me, had some conversation with General Radet, 
who, while his Holiness was engaged in putting some articles in the 
room in order, having observed, 

«** Your Holiness need be under no apprehension that any thing here 
will be meddled with.’ 

«‘The Pope replied, ‘He who sets little value even on his own life, 
has still less regard for his property.’ 

‘*On my return to the Pope’s chamber, I found he had been already 
obliged to depart, without even allowing sufficient time for the cham- 
berlains to put the little linen he required for the journey into a port- 
manteau. Radet would, in fact, have wished the Pope to change his 
dress for a less conspicuous and recognizable costume, but had not the 
courage totell him so. I followed, and joined his Holiness in another 
chamber, whence both of us, surrounded by gendarmes, police, and Ro- 
man rebels, making our way with difficulty over the fragments of the 
broken door, descended the staircase, and crossed the principal cor tile, 
where the remainder of the troops and police had been collected. We 
then went out through the great gate opening upon the Piazza, where 
we found in readiness the carriage of General Radet, which was a de- 
scription of vehicle called bastarda ; and at the same time we saw in 
the Piazza a considerable detachment of Neapolitan troops, who, hay- 
ing arrived a few hours before for the special purpose of taking a part 
in the great enterprise, were drawnup inline. The Pope was now de- 
sired to get first into the carriage, and afterwards I was bid to follow. 
When we were both inside, the Venetian blind, which was on the Pope’s 
side, having been previously nailed down, both doors were fastened with 
lock and key by a gendarme; General Radet, and a Tuscan quarter- 
master named Cardini, mounted in front on the dickey, and the order 
to drive off was given.” 

The party were driven not to Doria Palace, but by a circuitous route 
tothe Porta del Popolo out of the city, where post-horses in waiting 
were harnessed, and the carriage drove off at full speed on the road to 
Tuscany. On examining their purses, the Pope and his minister found 
that they could only muster between them seventeen pence and a half- 

enny ! 

; The account of the journey is very graphically described by the good 
cardinal ; it is enough here to say that, after a most oppressive and 
harassi: g journey, they arrived at the Carthusian Convent, near Flor- 
ence, on the third day. Here the Pope and the cardinal were separated 
and conveyed to Grenoble, where they arrived on the 2ist. At Gre- 
noble the illustrious prisoners received every mark of respect from the 

ulation. They were comfortably lodged, but denied permission to 
fold any intercourse with each other. Indeed it was Napoleon’s great 
object to separate the Pope from all his counsellors, and Cardinal Pacca 
above all. The Emperor being then with the army in Austria, the 
prisoners were detained at Grenoble untilthe Ist of August, in expec- 
tation of the order relating to their final destination. The Pope was 
offered an airing in a carriage, but feeling himselfa prisoner he decli- 
ned to join in *‘ an excursion of pleasure.” The cardinal was closely 
watched by a corporal’s guard, in his ante-chamber, and restricted 
from all communication with the inhabitants of the city, and with ec- 
clesiastics ; for the Government seems to have been under some appre- 





* The imperial decree was signed at Vienna, on the 17th of May, 1809, 


leon, again vainly renewed their efforts to induce the Pope to bend to 
his purpose. ‘he Emperor then proceeded to nominate to various va- 
cant churches, and the Pope, in the end of that year, issued three briefs, 
declaring the institutions contrary to the laws of the Church. This 
incensed Napoleon to such a degree, that he imprisoned the Cardinals 
Di Pietro, Gabrielli, and Opizzioni, in the fortress of Vincennes, and 
treated with great severity other persons suspected of having taken part 
in the composition and promulgation of these briefs. The Pope was 
thenceforth denied access to persons of all descriptions, with the excep- 
tion of those the Government chose to place about him. His Holiness 
was at the same time forbid to hold communication with any church in 
the empire.t His writing materials and books were carried off, and 
even his bed and pockets were searched. The ecclesiastical eouncil be- 
came still more complaisant to the Emperor, but that personage saw 
that he must proceed with caution. Cardinal Pacca, in reference to 
these proceedings, expresses his opinion ‘‘ that Bonaparte would never 
have proceeded to the length he did in the persecution of the Holy See, 
or at least would not have commenced his attack so soon, if, when he 
began to meddle with religious matters, there had been found more 
true-hearted apostolic courage among the French prelates and a less 
truckling and condescending spirit in Rome.” On the 25th of April he 
summoned the bishops of France and Italy to meet in general council at 
Paris, on the 9th of June, and a deputation* was instructed to inform 
the Pope of this measure, and that since his Holiness had refused to 
comply with one of the conditions of the Concordat of 1801, the same 
was to be considered in force no longer. They were authorized to 
negociate for a re-admission of that Concordat on two conditicns—that 
the Pope should give canconical institution to the bishops already no- 
minated by the Emperor, and, for the future, failing the institution 
within three months after nomination, that it should devolve on theme- 
tropolitan to institute; andthat the Pope, provided he took the oaths 
prescribed for bishops by the Concordat, should be permittted to return 
to Rome, but failing which he should reside at Avignon, witha spiritual 
jurisdiction, with an income of two millions of franes. But on no con- 
dition would the temporal sovereignty of Rome be restored to him. The 
entire body of cardinals, then at Paris, recommended the Pope to ac- 
cede to these terms. From the 9th until the 19th of May the poor 
Pope was harassed in every pussible way by the deputation. At first 
he stoutly refused to comply ; but in the end acceded to the substance 
of theterms. Hardly had the consent been given than he bitterly re- 
pented of it. Butit was too late to retract ; the prelates had immedi- 
ately departed. 

Onthe 17th of June the Council of Bishops met at Notre Dame. 
Their resolutions did not please his Majesty, as the assembly seemed to 
doubt the consent of the Pope, and their power to propose a new method 
of canonical institution, and he forthwith dissolved the council ; and 
the Bishops of Tournay, Troyes, and Ghent were committed by the re- 
former to the dungeons of Vincennes. The bishops, however, with a 
few exceptions, were persuaded to do that individually which they did 
not doin council, to sign their assent to Napoleon’s measures. A new 
council was heldon the 5th of August, when the measure was formally 
assented to. Under the persuasion of a deputation of cardinals, the 
Pope confirmed the decree of Paris by a brief. The victory was imme- 
diately communicated by telegraph ; but strange to say, the Emperor 
refused to receive the brief. Napoleon now determined to harass the 
head of the Church in every possible way. 

His Holiness was suffered to rest tranquilly in his prison until the 
9th of June 1812, when, at two hours’ notice, he was hurried off at night, 
by Imperial order, to Paris. Notwithstanding an almost mortal sick- 
ness with which he was afflicted on the journey (the holy viaticum had 





* . . > . 
“ There was indeed to be admired,” says Cardinal Pacca, “ the pretty spectacle 


of & young soldier who had passed his life in the army, and on the field of battle, 
se regulations on ecclesiastical discipline, and the government of the Church, 
to a bishop !”” 
t The letter (dated Savona, 14th January, 1811,) of M. Chabrol, the prefect, was 
couched in most insulting terms. The following is the concluding paragraph ;— 
Qu’il cesse d’étre l’organe de |’ Eglise celui qui préche la rebellion, et dont l’ame 
est toute de fiel ; que quisque rien ne peut le rendre sage, il verra que sa Majeste 
Pa assez puissante pour faire ce qu’ont fait ses prédécesseurs, et déposer un 
ape. 
o Composed of the Archbishop of Tours, and the Bishops of Nantes, Treves, and 
aenza. , 











been even administered), the unfortunate Pope was hurri ; 
the most disgraceful haste. It has been imaginct that ryt 
removal was occasioned by the report that some English eruizers 
were off the coast, for the purpose of setting the Pope at libert “ 
but Cardinal Pacca expresses his belief that the real motiye md 1 
to place his Holiness within the reach of persons who might continual, 
ly harass him into consent of whatever re desired. The Pope 
arrived at Fontainbleau on the 20th of June, two days before Na A 
leon crossed the Niemen, on his fatal Russian enterprise. For a 
weeks the Pope lay on a bed of sickness, from which few expected h 
would again rise. The Red Cardinals were not idle during the five 
months for which the Pope had resided at the royal residence, when 
Napoleon returned from his luckless campaign in Russia, most anxious ~ 
effect some kind of reconciliation with the spiritual head of the Church, 
A new negociation was set on foot ; and Napoleon and the Empress paid 
asudden visit to his Holiness at Fontainbleau, on the evening of the 
19th of January. Napoleon played the hypocrite with matchless ski}} 
for he embraced and kissed the Pope, making every demonstration of 
cordial friendship, carefully abstaining from any mention of business * 
It is unnecessary to detail all the negociations ; suffice it to say, that 
on the evening of the 25th the Pope, after much hesitation, signed the 
Concordat, yielding the point of Institution, and virtually assenting to 
the deprivation of the temporal power of the Holy See. This act pro- 
cured the release of Cardinal Pacca; although he tells us that the 
Pope had to“ fight a regular battle” for it, Napoleon declaring, ‘ Pace, 
is my enemy.” 
A letter which Napoleon immediately addressed to the Pope is wor- 
thy of reproduction, as a specimen of his craft and hypocrisy : that 
his Holiness could be so easily deceived passes belief :— 
“MOST BLESSED FATHER, 


“Understanding that your Holiness, on signing the articles of the Concorda 
whereby the dissensions that afflicted the Church have been brought to a clos.’ 
was under some apprehension that the act might amount to an explicit renuncia. 
tion of your Holiness’s pretensions with regard tothe Roman States, | derive plea 
sure in assuring your Holiness, by the present communication, that never haying 
felt myself justified in requiring the renunciation of the temporal sovereignty of 
the Roman States, your Holiness need be under no manner of fear that your Hol'- 
ness’s sigaature to the said articles can ever, either directly or indirecily, be « ne 
sidered a renunciation of your Holiness’s rights and pretensions. t 

“Tn treating with the Pope, IT have considered him solely in his quality of Head 


of the Church, and with regard to spiritual matters. 
“ In the meantime, most blessed Father, I pray to God that He may preserve 
you for many years the government of our Holy Mother the Church. — 
* Your most devoted son, 


“ Fontainbleau, 25th January, 1813. ** NAPOLEON.” 

The consummation of the act did not elevate the Pope or his advisers 
in the estimation of the religiously disposed. Even gay Paris shook its 
head, and, alluding to the black and red division of the cardinalate, 


wittily remarked that ** Le Pape a conclu avec l’Empereur un Uoncor- 
dat qui a fait rougir les cardinaux.” 

The Pope seems to have been heartily ashamed of the act as soon as 
it was completed, and he fell into a state of deep melancholy. Car- 
dinal Pac:a thus describes his first interview at fontainbleau :—* At 
first sight of the Holy Father I was thoroughly shocked and astonished 
to see how pale and emaciated he had become, how his body was bent, 
how his eyes were fixed and sunk in his head, and how he looked at me 
—with, as it were, the glare ofa man grown stupid. He embraced me, 
and then, with an extraordinary coldness of manner, said, he did not 
expect me so soon. I replied that [ had accelerated my journey on 
purpose to have the consolation of throwing myself at his feet, and of 
testifying to him my admiration of the heroic constancy with which 
he had endured his long severe imprisonment. To this his Holi- 
ness, as it were quite overcome with grief, replied in the following pre 
cise words :—‘ But,’ said he, ‘ we have been dragged through the dirt! 
Those Cardinals absolutely forced me to go to the table and 
sign my name.’ ”’f 

The honest cardinal, to his great disgust and indignation, was com- 
pelled to be presented at Court. The account of his reception by Na- 
poleon at the Tuileries is characteristic :— 

‘The Ministre des Cultes, who was standing close to me, told him 
that [ was the Cardinal Pacca. The Emperor, with a serious look, 
having first repeated the words‘ Cardinal Pacca,’ advanced one pace 
nearer towards me, and then immediately assuming a considerably 
more benign cast of features, ‘ Pacca,’ said he, addressing himself to 
me, ‘ have not you been a little bit in the fortress ?\ * Three years 
and a half, sire,’ I replied. Upon which he bent his head a little to- 
wards his chest ; and at the same time making a motion with his right 
hand on the open palm of his left, to imitate writing, apparently with 
the intention by such an action of justifying my sentence of imprison- 
ment before the persons present,‘ Was it not you,’ said he, ‘ who wrote 
the bull of excommunication ?’ 

*‘In answer to this, neither thinking it opportune nor expedient to 
urge anything in my own defence, for fear of bringing upon myself 
some rabid invective, I made no reply ; upon which Napoleon, seeing I 
was silent, added,‘ but now we must forget all that has passed, al- 
luding to the tenth article of the Concordat of Fontainbleau, where the 
Emperor promises to restore to his favour the cardinals, bishops, priests, 
and laymen who had incurred his indignation on account of circum- 
stances which I need not just now recapitulate. Finally, Napoleon 
asked me ‘ of what country I was a native ? To which [ answered, 
* Benevento.’ ’—He then passed on, and the cardinal adds, that he was 
glad to have ‘* come off so cheap.” 

When surrounded with his devoted friends of the cardinalate, the 
Pope began to re-consider the false step he had taken. ‘I'he question of 
a retractation of the Concordat was referred to them; an, after long 
deliberation, retractation was agreed upon ; and on the 24th of March 
Pius communicated the fact in a letter to the Emperor. Napoleon was 
greatly enraged, and immediately consigned Cardinal Di Pietro, whom 
he suspected of the deed, to the Col d’Ossone, in the Pyrenees. He at 
the same time endeavoured to extort from the other cardinals a promise 
not to influence the Pope or interfere with politics ; after which he is- 
sued his decrees, declaring the Concordat to be the law of the Empire, 
and obligatory on all the clergy of the empire and of Italy. ‘** The pub- 
lication of the two imperial decrees,” says Cardinal Pacca, ‘ gave rea- 
son to fear that the Emperor intended to proceed at once to the vigor - 
ous execution of the Concordat, and place the Pope in the difficult di- 
lemma of being obliged either to confirm and give canonical institution 
to his majesty’s nominees, whomsoever they might be, or to see | lanted, 
in the vicinity of his own palace, the first germ of a schism likely to 
extend itself very speedily over the various dioceses in France antin 
Italy. But Napoleon did not consider the present a fit moment to str 
up dissension among the churches of the empire, and so increase the 
discontent of his people ; but he was merely preparing the way tor 
future projects, that he proposed to undertake after his return frou 
the campaign then about to be opened against the allied armies. 
The disastrous termination, however, of this campaign, his defeat at 
Leipsic, and his abdication of the throne after the capture of Paris, 
eventually caused the frustration of all these designs, and was, fin ‘lly, 
the means of putting an end to the fatal Concordat, that, after mena- 
cing new disasters and new persecutions to the Church, then fell to 
the ground, and vanished for ever.” The head of the Roman Church 
was thus restored for atime to its crazy dominion. On the 24th of 
May, 1814, the Pope made his solemn entry into Rome, — 

The memoirs of Cardinal Pacca are of much genoral interest, from 
the graphic accounts they give of the important events in which he was 
an actor ; they are full of lively sketches of men and manners, Their 
historical value can hardly be over-estimated, not merely on account 
of the large supply of facts, but the clear statement of motives and pol- 
icies. The very thoughts of the guardian of St. Peter's patrimony are 
laid before the reader. The cardinal has laboured zealously, but with 
honesty, to defend his priestly master, but has failed to wash away the 
blots of vacillation and weakness from the Pope’s character. Poor Pius 
was a living satire on the infallibility of Popes. Pacea has also, by * 
simple narrative of facts, consigned the courtier cardinals to a very 
unenviable position in history. Napoleon’s character, at least In the 
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* Several subsequent interviews took place, at which it hes been reps ey me 
the conduct of Napoleon was most brutal. The author of a book, called 2 
parte and the Bourbons,” states, that atone of these couferences Napoleon ane oF 
seized the Pope by the hair. Cardinal Pacca says, the Pope denied the wee 1 of 
that statement, but a imitted that his manner was frequently most contemptuous ; 
and he even proceeded so far as to tell the Pontiff, on one occasion, that he was in 
sufficiently versed in ecclesiastical matters ! rae 

+ The third article of the Concordat is in these words ; ‘‘ The dominions, oF, i 
other words, the immoveable property, heretofore possessed by the Holy . ail be 
and unalienated, shall be exempt from every species of imposition, and sha “ 
administered by his agents, or by other persons intrusted with the m ye cereal ‘d 
his affairs. Those portions, onthe contrary, at present! alienated, shail be replaces 


by the yearly revenue of two millions of francs in compensation.” 

t “Ma ci siamo sporcificati! Quei cardinali mi strascinarono a 
fecero sotto scrivere.” 

§ “ Pacca, siete stato un pezzo in fortezza !” 
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riod of empire, has gained nothing from the calm revelations of the 
Ptim of his atrocious tyranny. As regards the cardinal himself, as a 


an and @ minister, no one can read these simple pages without feel- 
a rofound respect. He was an absolutist in politics, as became the 
ohias Minister of the Papacy, and a devoted son of the Church, as fit- 
ted one of the Holy College ; but he was an honest man and true to his 
rinciples in the hour of great trial. The memoirs are indispensable 
F the full comprehension of the history of the first years of this centu- 
ry; they have some bearing on questions now affecting Rome and the 
Papacy : above all, they are important to teach vain-glorious French- 


men, sighing for empire, what France may gain and lose under a Bona- 


parte empire. 





BE D. 
“Oh, Sleep! it is a gentle thing, 
Beloved from pole to pole !” 

Was the heart's cry of the Anc’ent Mariner at the recollection of the 
blessed moment when the fearful curse of life in death fell off him, and 
the heavenly sleep first “slid into his soul.” ‘ Blessings on sleep!” said 
honest Sancho Panza: * it wraps one all round like a mantle !’—a man- 
tle for the weary human frame, lined softly, as with the down of the 
eider-duck, and redolent of the soothing odours of the poppy. The fa- 
pled Cave of Sleep was in the Land of Darkness. No ray of the sun, 
or moon, or stars, ever broke upon that night withoutadawn. The 
preath of somniferous flowers floated in on the still air from the grotto’s 
mouth. Black cursains hung round the ever-sleeping god ; the Dreams 
stood around his couch; Silence kept watch at the portals. Take the 

winged Dreams from the picture, and what is left? The sleep of 

atter. 
™ whe dreams that come floating through our sleep, and fill the dormi- 
tory with visions of love or terror—what are they? Random freaks of 
the fancy? Orissleep but one long dream, of which we see only frag- 
ments, and remember still less? Who shall explain the mystery of 
that loosening of the soul and body, of which night after night whis- 
pers to us, but which day after day is unthought of? Reverie, sleep, 
trance—such are the stages between the world of man and the world of 
spirits. Dreaming but deepens as we advance. Reverie deepens inio 
the dreams of sleep—sleep inio trance—trance borders on death. As 
the soul retires from the outer senses, as it escapes from the trammels 
of the flesh, it lives with increased power within. Spirit grows more 
sp rit-like as matter slumbers. We can follow the development up to 
the last stage. What is beyond? 
“ And in that sleep of death, what dreams may come !”’ 

says Hamlet—pausing on the brink of eternity, and vainly striving to 
scan the inscrutable. Trance is an awful counterpart of sleep and 
death—mysterious in itself, appalling in its hazards. Day after day 
noise has been hushed in the dormitory—month aiter month it has 
seen a human frame grow weaker and weaker, wanner, more death- 
like, till the hues of the grave coloured the face of the living. And 
now he lies, motionless, pulseless, breathless. It is not sleep—is it 
death ? 

Leigh Hunt is said to have perpetrated a very bad pun connected 

with the dormitory, and which made Charles Lamb laugh immoderate- 
ly. Going home together late one night, the latter repeated the well- 
known proverb, ‘* A home’s a home, however homely.” ‘* Aye,” added 
Hunt, * and a bed’s a bed, however ded/y.” It is a strange thing, a 
bed. Somebody has called it a bundle of paradoxes: we go to it reluc- 
tantly, and leave it with regret. Once within the downy precincts of 
the four posts, how loth we are to make our exodus into the wilderness 
of life. Weare as enamoured of our curtained dwelling as if it were 
the Land of Goshen or the Cave of Circe. And how many fervent vows 
have those dumb posts heard broken! every fresh perjury rising to join 
its cloud of hovering fellows, each morning weighing heavier and 
heavier, on our sluggard eyelids. A caustic proverb says ;—we are all 
“ good risers at night;” but woe’s me for our agility in the morning. 
It is a failing of our species, ever ready to break out in all of us, and 
in some only vanquished after a struggle painful as the sundering of 
boneand marrow. The Great Frederic of Prussia found it easier in 
after life, to rout the French and Austrians, than in youth to resist the 
seductions of sleep. After many single-handed attempts at reforma- 
tion, he had at last to call to his assistance an old domestic, whom he 
charged, on pain of dismissal, to pull him out of bed every morning ai 
two o'clock. The plan succeeded, as it deserved to succeed. All 
men of action are impressed with the importance of early rising. 
«When you begin §to turn in bed, it’s time to turn out,” says the old 
Duke; and we believe his practice hasbeen in accordance with his pre- 
cept. Literary men—among whom. as Bulwer says, a ceriain indolence 
seems almost constitutional—are not so clear 01 this point : they are di- 
vided between Night and Morning, though the best authorities seem in 
favour of the latter. Early rising is the best elixir vite; it is the only 
leugthener of life that man has ever devised. By its aid the great 
Button was able to spend half a century—an ordinary lifetime—at his 
desk; and yet had time to be the most modish of all the philosophers 
who then graced the gay metropolis of France. 

Sleep is a treasure and a pleasure ; and, as you love it, guide it wa- 

rily. Over-indulgence is ever suicidal, and ‘destroys the pleasure it 
means to gratify. The natural time for our lying down and rising up 
are plain enough. Nature teaches us, and unsophisticated mankind 
followed her. Singing birds and opening flowers ha‘l the sunrise, and 
the hush of groves and the closed eyelids of the parterre mark his set- 
ting. But ‘“* man hath sought out many inventions.” We prolong our 
days into the depth of night, and our nights into the splendour of day. 
Itis a strange result of civilisation! It is not merely occasioned by that 
thirst for varied amusement which characterises an advanced stage of 
society—it is not thit theatres, balls, dancing, masque vades, require 
an artificial light, for all these are or have been equally enjoyed else- 
where beneath the eye of day. What is the cause, we really are not 
philosopher enough to say ; but the prevalence of the habit must have 
given no little pungency to honest Benjamin Franklin’s joke, when, one 
Summer, he announced to the Parisians as a great discovery—that the 
Sun rose each morning at four o’clock ; and that, whereas, they burnt 
no end of candles by sitting up at night, they might rise in the morn- 
ing and have light for nothing. Franklin’s ‘‘ discovery,” we dare say, 
produced a laugh at the time, and things went on as before. Indeed 
80 Universal is this artificial division of day and night, and so inter- 
Woven with it are the social habits, that we shudder at the very idea of 
returning to the natural order of things. A Robespierre could not carry 
through So stupendous a revolution. Nothing les than an avatar of 
Siva the Destroyer—Siva with his hundred arms, turning off as many 
£1s-pipes, and replenishing his necklace of human skulls by decapitat- 
ing the leading conservatives—could have any chance of success; and, 
ten to one, with our gassy splendours, and seducing glitter, we should 
convert that pagan devil ere half his work was done. 

_ But of all the inventions which perverse ingenuity has sought out, 

the most ine mgruous, the most heretical against both nature and art, 
is Reading in Bed. Turning rest into labour, learning into ridicule. 

A man had better be up. He is spoiling two most excellent things by 

attempting to join them. Study and sleep—how incongruous! It is 

an idle coupling of opposites, and shocks a sensible man as much as if 
he were to meet in the woods the apparition of a winged elephant 

Only fancy an elderly or middle-aged man (for youth is generally or- 

thodox on this point,) sitting up in bed, spectacles on his nose, a Kil- 

marnock on his head, and his flannel jacket round his shivering shoul- 
‘ers,—doing what? Reading? It may be so—but he winks so often, 
Possibly from the glare of the candle, and the glasses now and then 
slip so far down on his nose, and his hand now and then holds the vol- 
ume so unsteadily, that if he himself didn’t assure us to the contrary, 
Wwe should suppose him half asleep. Weare sure it musi be a great re- 
lief to him when the neglected book at last tumbles out of bed, to such 

a distance that he cannot recover it. 

Nevertheless, we have heard this extraordinary custom excused on 
© no less extraordinary ground of its being a soporific. For those 
who require such things,Marryat gives a much simpler recipe—namely, 
* mentally repeat any scraps of poetry youcan recollect; if your own, 
80 much the better. ‘The monks of old, in a similar emergency, used to 
repeat the seven Penitential Psalms. Either of these plans, we doubt 
hot, will be found equally efficacious, if one is able to use them—if 
Fr nests of mind does not divert him from his task, or the ‘assitude of 
= disable him from attempting it. Sleep, alas! is at times fickle 
ee coy; and, like most sublunary friends, forsakes us when most 
oe Reading in that repertory of many curious things, the 
wea of the Farm,” we one day met with the statement that a ‘ pil- 
ethan — ensure sleep to a patient in a delirious fever when every 
onal Rp one pe fails.” We made a note of it. Heaven forbid that the 
‘ bond o ro vd be a for us or ours! but the words struck a 
dened with the rd ad of th “ee ful Ezeh poor sufferers, and we sad- 
when icue ie dread of that awful visitation. The fever of delirium! 

erent words wander on the lips of genius; when the sufferer 


stares strangely and vacantly on his ministering friends, or starts with 
freezing horror from the arms of familiar love! Ah! what a dread 
tenant has the dormitory then. No food taken for the body, no sleep 
for the brain! a human being surging with diabolic strength against 
his keepers—a human frame gifted with superhuman vigour only the 
more rapidly to destroy itself! Less fearful to the eye, but more har. 
rowing to the soul, is the dormitory whose walls enclose the sleepless 
victim of Remorse No poppies or mandragora for him! His malady 
ends only with the fever of life. Ends? Grief, anxiety, ‘the thou- 
sand several ills that flesh is heir to,” pass away before the lapse of 
time or the soothings of love, and sleep once more folds its dove-like 
wings above the couch. 

‘* If there be a regal solitude,” says Charles Lamb, ‘it is a bed. 
How the patient lords it there; what caprices he acts without control! 
How king-like he sways his pillow,—tumbling and tossing, and shifting 
and moulding it to the ever-varying requisition of his throbbing tem- 
ples. He changes sides oftener than a politician. Now he lies full 
length, then half-length, obliquely, transversely, head and feet quite 
across the bed; and none accuses him of tergiversation. Within the 
four curtains he is absolute. They are his Mare Clausum. How sick- 
ness enlarges the dimensions of a man’s self to himself! He is his own 
exclusive object. Supreme selfishness is inculcated on him as his only 
duty. °Tis thetwo Tables of the Law to him. He has nothing to think 
of but how to get well. What passes out of doors or within them, so he 
hear not the jarring of them, affects him not.” 

In this climate a sight of the sun is prized; but we have to see it 
most from bed. A dormitory fronting the east, therefore, so that the 
early sunbeams may rouse us to the dewy beauties of morning, we 
love. Let there also be festooned roses without the window, that on 
opening it the perfume may pervade the realms of thebed. Our night- 
bower should be simple—neat as a fairy’s cell, and ever perfumed with 
the sweet air of heaven. It is not a place for showy things, or costly. 
As fire is the presiding genius in other rooms, so let water, symbol of 
purity, be in the ascendant here; water, fresh and unturbid as the 
thoughts that here make their home—water, to wash away the dust 
and sweat of a weary world. Let no fracas disturb the quiet of the 
dormitory. We gothere for repose. Our tasks and our cares are left 
outside only to be put on again with our hat and shoes in the morning. 
It is an asylum from the bustle of life—it is the inner shrine of our 
household gods—and should be respected accordingly. We never en- 
tered during the ordinary process of bed-making—pillows tossed here, 
blankets and sheets pitched hither and thither in wildest confusion, 
chairs and pitchers in the middle of the floor, feathers and dust every- 
where—without a jarring sense that sacrilege was going on, and that 
the genius luci had departed. Rude hands were profaning the home of 
our slumbers ! 

A sense of security pervades the dormitory. A healthy man in bed 
is free from everything but dreams, and once in a lifetime, or after ad- 
judging the Cheese premium at an Agricultural Show—the nightmare. 
We once heard a worthy gentleman, blessed with a very large family 
of daughters, declare he had uo peace in his house except in bed. There 
we feel as if in a City of Refuge, secure alike from the brawls of 
earth and the storms of heaven. Lightning, say old ladies, won’t 
come through blankets. Even tigers, says Humboldt, ‘‘ will not at- 
tack a man in his hammock.” Hitting a man when he’s down is stig- 
matised as villanous all the world over; and lions will rather sit with 
an empiy stomach for hours than touch a man before he awakes. Tricks 
upon a sleeper! Oh, villanous! Every perpetrator of such unutter- 
able treachery should be put beyond the pale of society. The first of 
April should have no place in the calendar of the dormitory. We 
would have the maxim “Let sleeping dogs lie,” extended to the hu- 
man race. And an angry dog, certainly, is a man roused needlessly 
from his slumbers. What an outcry we Northmen raised against the 
introduction of Greenwhich time, which defrauded us of fifteen min- 
utes’ sleep in the morning; and how indiscriminate the objurgations 
lavished upon printers’ devils! Of all sinners against the nocturnal 
comfort of literary men, these imps are the foremost; and possibly 
it was from their malpractices in such matters that they first acquired 
their diabolic cognomen. 

The nightcap is not an elegant head-dress, but its comfort is un- 
deniable. It is a diademof night; and what tranquillity follows our 
self-coronation! It is priceless as the invisible cap of Fortunatus ; 
and, viewless beneath its folds, our cares cannot find us out. It is 
graceless Well; what then? It is not meant for the garish eye of 
day, nor for the quizzing-glassof our fellow-men, or of the ridiculing 
race of women; neither does it outrage any taste for the beautiful in 
the happy sleeper himself. We speak as bachelors, to whom the plea- 
sures of a manifold existence are unknown. Possibly the wxsthetics of 
night are not uncared for when a man has another self to please, and 
when a pair of lovely eyes are fixed admiringly on his upper story; but 
such is the selfishness of human nature, that we suspect this abnega- 
tion of comfort will not long survive the honeymoon. The French, 
ever enamoured of effect, and who, we verily believe, even sleep ‘‘ pose,” 
sometimes substitute the many-coloured silken handkerchief for the 
graceless ‘‘ bonnet-de-nuit.” But all such substitutes are less com- 
fortable and more troublesome; and of all irritating things, the most 
irritating is a complex operation in undressing. Msthetics at night, 
and for the weary! No, no. The weary man frets at every extra but- 
ton or superfluous knot, he counts impatiently every second that keeps 
him from bis couch, and flies to the arms of sleep as to those of his mis- 
tress. Nevertheless, French novelette writers make a great outcry 
against nightcaps. Weremember an instance. A husband—rather a 
good-looking fellow—suspects that his wife is beginning to have too 
tender thoughts towards a glossy-vingletted Lothario who is then stay- 
ing with them. So, having accidentally discovered that Lotlmrio slept 
in a huge peaked nightcowl, and knowing that ridicule would prove the 
most effectual disenchanter, he fastened a string to his guest’s bell, and 
passed it into his own room. 

At the dead of night, when all were fast asleep, suddenly Lothario’s 
bell rang furiously. Upstarted the lady—* their guest must be ill ;’— 
accompanied by her husband, elegantly coiffed in a turbaned silk hand- 
kerchief, she entered the room whence the alarum had sounded. They 
find Lothario sitting up in bed—his cowl rising pyramid-fashion, a fool’s 
cap all but the bells—bewildered and in ludicrous consternation at 
being surprised thus by the fair Angelica ; and unable to conceal his 
chagrin, he completes his discomfiture by bursting out in wrathful 
abuse of his laughing host for so betraying his weakness for night- 
caps. 

The Poetry of the Dormitory ! It is an inviting but too delicatea 
subject for our rough hands. Do not the very words call up a vision ? 
By the light of the stars we see a lovely head resting on a downy pil- 
low ; the bloom of the roseis on that youny cheek, and the half-parted 
lips murmur as in a dream; “ Edward !” Love is lying like light at 
her heart, and its fairy wand is showing her visions. May her dreams 
be happy, ‘* Edward!” was it a sigh that followed that gentle invoca- 
tion ? What would the youdth give to hear that murmur,—to gaze like 
yonder stars on his slumbering love. Hush! are the morning-stars 
singing together—a lullaby to soothe the dreamer ? A low dulcet strain 
floats in through the window ; and soon, mingling with the breathings 
of the lute, the voice of youth. The harmony penetrates throagh the 
slumbering senses to the dveamer’s heart ; and ere the golden curls 
are lifted from the pillow, sheis conscious of all. The serenade begins 
anew. What does she hear? 

“ Stars of the summer night ? 
Farin yon azure deeps, 
Hide, hide your golden light ! 
She sleeps ! 
My lady sleeps! 
Sleeps ! 


Dreams of the summer nigfit ! 
Tell her her lover keeps 
Watch ! while in sluinbers light 

She sleeps! 
My lady sleeps! 


pee 


Sleeps! 


(Dick Cus’ s TI ischold Words.) 





EMBASSY TO JAPAN. 


The question of forming commercial relations with Japan, has fre- 
quently been before the public, and as often allowed to subside into 
temporary neglect. The repugnance that exists in the minds of many 
to leave the beaten track, and diverge into new and unfrequented paths, 
as well as the opposition which ignorance and prejudice create, have 
hitherto been insuperable barriers to the accomplishment of this desir- 
ableobject. The Government, intimidated by the frowns of an adverse 
faction, or not considering the subject of sufficient importance, has 
lent its strength to defeat the project, and thus, time after time, the 











* The first and last stanzas of a Serenade of Longfellow’s. 





subject has been proposed, discussed, and withdrawn, until the general 
but erroneous inference has been deduced, that either Japan is not 
worth our commercial notice, or that it is a proscribed country, upon 
whose shores it would be criminal to set foot. Both these proposi- 
tions, we hope in the course of the present paper to confute, and to 
show that there is in those kingdoms a fair field open for the enterprise 
of the British merchant; and that no valid reason can be brought for- 
ward in defence of the Japanese Government for thus excluding itself 
from all intercourse with the rest of mankind. 

} The obvious misrepresentations that have been made with regard to 
the failures of former negociations, deserve some attention, inasmuch 
as they are manifestly put forth with the object of misleading the unin- 
formed, and confirming the minds of the prejudiced. In some of these 
the want of success has been attributed to the merchants themselves, 
when, in reality, the severe restrictions of the native authorities, and 
the supineness of the home government, are to be looked*upon as the 
true cause of the decay and extinstion of the trade. In vain they tell 
us the English once had a factory in Japan, and ask why. if prospe- 
rous, it was suffered to be abandoned? We answer, the inherent an- 
tipathy of James I. to the maritime and foreign affairs of the country, 
allowed our distant interests to languish unprotected, at a time when 
the most energetic display of our national greatness was required to 
defeat the wily falsehoods of the Dutch, and assert our own independ- 
ence of those European powers which had given such offence at the 
court and to the people of Japan. The policy of the Government of 
Holland is now, what it ever has been, jealous, crafty, suspicious, and 
subtle. Under a degree of servitude to which an Englishman would 
scorn to submit, even for an hour, they receive permission to traffic 
with those kingdoms, and live like prisoners on an artificial island in 
the bay of Nangasaki. 

To form conncctions with which no European might interfere, to 
found colonies, irom which all but the Dutch are excluded, to monopo- 
lise the commerce of the further East, has ever been the object of the 
Netherlands’ Government. Afraid tocompete with the British manu- 
facturer and merchant in those distant maris, they have for several 
centuries jealously watched the progress of England in those quarters, 
and struggled to prejudice the feelings of the natives against the re- 
ception of our countrymen. But, as the principles of free-trade be- 
come more fully developed, and international justice better under- 
stood, the influence of such a spirit, weak as it is, will become so faint, 
that none will openly stand up as its supporters, or endeavour to com- 
mand respect for a rule which has no foundation, but in the spirit of 
national monopoly. 

The determined rejection by the Japanese of every proposal that has 
been introduced to them for the renewal of commercial relations, is an- 
other plea in the eyes of the seclusionists for folding our arms and al- 
lowing this important subject to rest. The example of the Portuguese 
is brought forward as an illustration to favour their proposition and 
crush that of their opponents. 

During the last embassy, the delegates of this Government no sooner 
set foot upon the territory of Japan, than they were seized and sum- 
marily executed. But such a deed can only intimidate a people con- 
scious of their own weakness and inability to avenge so apparently 
gross a violation of the law of nations; and upon further investiga- 
tion, the real origin of the barbarous conduct will be found in the rigid 
character of the law which forbids the native to traffic with a foreigner, 
and the severe penalties attached to the violation of it. In 1808, Cap- 
tain Pellew having been driven into the harbour of Nangasaki, from 
stress of weather, and bting in great want of provisions, sent to the 
Governor, and requested that he might be supplied with such things 
as were necessary for himself and his crew, money being offered in ex- 
change. The only answer he received was, that unless he instantly 
sailed out of port, the batteries would be opened upon him. The Eng- 
lish, however, were not to be frightened off, and they replied, that un- 
less provisions were forwarded, the town would be battered about the 
heads of the inhabitants. This had the desired effect ; the provisions 
were brought, but the Governor immediately killed himself, and in do- 
ing so, saved the lives of his wife and children, and prevented his land 
from being confiscated, according to the law of the country. Such in- 
human practices can only exist in a country where the people are 
sunk very low in the scale of civilisation ; and it were some justifica- 
tion for our demanding, in stronger terms, admission to traffic with 
their merchants, who are really desirous to visit foreign shores, and 
exchange their productions for our merchandise, but are restricted by 
the severe and savage law to which we have alluded, that we might in- 





troduce amongst them milder and more humane ideas of government. 

We have stated frankly the three arguments which the opponents of a 

mission to Japan bring chiefly against it—the unprofitableness of the 
scheme, the failure of former expeditions, and the severe national law 
of exclusion; the first we shall be able to prove false and utterly un- 
founded ; and the two last present no insurmountable difficulties when 
sufficient influence is exerted, and enterprise exhibited. 
To give a clear and fair view of the subject, and to place it in a pro- 
per light, we cannot do better than give a brief summary of the com- 
mercial relations which have existed between Japan and other coun- 
tries, and made the theu western world acquainted with its existence, 
and the value of its productions; but it was subsequent to the discov- 
ery of America by Gusletegher Columbus, that its true position was 
understood. 

The Portuguese, from the end of the fifteenth century, had been ac- 
tive inexploring the Eastern seas; and after landing on different coasts 
and islands newly discovered in the year 1552, one of their navigators, 
driven by stormy weather, was accidentally thrown upon its coast, and 
compelled to take shelter in one of its harbours. The reception the 
crew met with was kind and hospitable. They were supplied with 
whatever was necessary for their comfort, the resicration of their 
strength and the refitting their shattered ship; and they finally de- 
parted, impressed with a deep sense of gratitude for the kindness they 
had experienced, and witha vast idea of the wealth of the country. 

The illustrious traveller, Marco Polo, although he did not visit the 
kingdom, had heard of its great riches at the court of Kublai Khan, and 
spread the fame of it to his own countrymen. ‘ They have gold,” he 
tells them, “in the greatest abundance, but the king does not allow it 
to be exported.” There we find an intimation of the restricted nature 
of the commerce of Japan thusearly. His description of the palace of 
the king is, doubtless, exaggerated ; but it conveys to us, in-vivid gol- 
ouring, a glowing picture of the wealth of the country, and proveda 
successful bait to the cupidity of his commercial countrymen. 

The discovery which the unfortunate shipwrecked Port e had 
made, and the treatment they received, induced others tosayail them- 
selves of the opening thus formed, and numbers left their own country 
to seek oa these distant shores adventures of a gp@tulative nature, and 
to enrich themselves by the productions of the Japanese islands. A 
trade with the natives, carried on with emergy and activity, they fore- 
saw would become exceedingly lucrative, Sol they redoubled their ef- 
forts to gain a firmer footing. Hénce marriages were contracted and 


were formed; they entered actively into all the concerns of govern- 
ment, and ramified through all the civil and political institutions of 
the country ; but the Dutch, who were equally vigilant to extend their 
commercial connections, quickly followed in their track, and landed by 
a similar misfortune as that which first brought the Portuguese to the 
shores of Japan,on the same coasts. A ieoting fleet, consisting of five 
sail, which had been fitted out from the Texel, suffered much at sea, 
and were, after several days of tempestuous weather, separated. Of 
these vessels only one escaped, which was fortunately drivenintoa Ja- 
panese port. Thecrew ofit were, however, in a very exhausted state, 
from the fatigue, hunger, and anxiety they had undergone, and rose 
with feelings of joy, awakened by the prospect of having come safely 
to land. But another reception awaited them. The Portuguese, whom 
they used as interpreters, jealous of the rivalry of the Dutch, represen- 
ted these unfortunate navigators—helpless, and in a destitute condi- 
tion—as spies ; and it is probable the fate that usually follows the sea- 
robber overtook the greater part of these men; however one of the 
number, an Englishman, of the name of Addams, was more fortunate ; 
and having escaped, lived to become an influential man in the country, 
and by his favour at court was enabled to do many a good service to 
the English, Dutch, and even Portuguese, although they had but ill 
deserved such kindness at his hands. _ ; 

Frequent voyages were made after this by different European nations 
to Japan, and the treasures they brought back added not a little to 
the wealth of the adventurers. The energy of the English allowed no 
opposition to check their progress, or damp that spirit of enterprise 
which so eminently qualified the navigators 0° this period to encounter 
the dangers of unknown seas and untried climates. 

This ardour on their part was kindly fostered by the congenial gov- 
ernment of Elizabeth. This queen prided herself on the prosperity of 
her country, and had the sagacity and penetration to foresee that the 
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could find its proper reward only in other markets of the world. Hence 
she encou navigation,stimulated her subjects to undertake distant 
voyages of discovery, and to make known every quarter of the globe. 
This conduct on her part originated doubtless the t India Company, 
as it was formed shortly after—a company which has eventually be- 
come one of the most powerful and influential bodies in the world, and 
exercises a regal authority over millions of foreign subjects. 

The prospect of wealth disclosed by the discovery of Japan, excited 
this honourable federation of merchants to compete boldly with their 
foreign neigh>ours, and to send vessels of their own to these distant is- 
Jands. It was during the stay of the eighth expedition, fitted out by 
them under the command of Captain Saris, that two events of commer- 
cial importance took place here. An English factory was built and 
worked, and an agreement between the native government and the 
East India House drawn up, for the unrestricted intercourse of one na- 
tion with the other. This gentleman so ingratiated himself into the 
favour of the Japanese, who had already been well-disposed towards 
the English, by their frank and friendly character, that they entered 
freely into all his schemes for the advancement of trade, and the de- 
velopment of the resources of the country. The letters he brought 
with him from the British monarch were received with marks of pecu- 
liar distinction, and it was evident that the English were gaining a 
strong hold on the affections of the Emperor and the people. During 
his visit to the capital, which he did at the express request of the 
Emperor, he met with his fellow-countryman, Addams, whom he found 
occupying a high position in the estimation of the court. His influ- 
ence, as we have before observed, became very great, and it is proba- 
ble that it was by his assistance that Captain Saris prevailed upon 
the native Government to agree to the treaty :— 

“ We give free licence to the subjects of the King of Great Britain, viz., Sir 
Thomas Smith, governor, and the Company of the East India merchants and ad- 
venturers for ever, safely to come into any of the ports of the empire of Japan, with 
their ships and merchandise, without any hindrance to them or their goods, and to 
abide, buy, sell, and barter, according to their manner, with all nationas—to tarry 
here as lung as they think good, and to depart at their pleasure.” 

The result of this commerce was highly favourable to all those en- 
gaged init. The English, Dutch, and Portuguese reaped rich harvests 
trom it ; yet they could ill brook the prosperity of each other. Euro- 
pean, as well as Eastern politics, made the Dutch jealous of the Eng- 
lish, and the Portuguese hated both for their interference in Japan- 
ese affairs. A continual contest was kept up between these three in- 
terests, and the attempts of the Dutch to render their national import- 
ance colossal in the eyes of the Japanese, often exposed them to the ridi- 
cule of their neighbours. 

But a period was fast approaching when the struggles of all should be 
suppressed, and the wiliest alone obtain the favour of that court which 
was henceforth to exclude the footsteps of the foreigner. Christianity 
had been introduced by the Jesuits shortly after the Portuguese first 
settled in the country. Its progress was impeded by many difficulties, 
arising from an ignorance of the language, manners, and habits of the 
Japanese. However, the persevering efforts of the Catholic missiona- 
ries were crowned with considerable success, and numbers of the na- 
tives enlisted under the banner of the cross. But no sooner had the 
Jesuits obtained an influence over the minds of the people, and thus 
acquired acertain amount of power, than the simplicity of preaching 
was thrown aside, and the weapons of carnal warfare seized to propa- 
gate the peaceful doctrines of Christ. The furious zeal of newly arrived 
priests knew no bounds ; they exhorted their converts to rise against 
the idolatry of the people, and destroy by fire the sacred edifices of the 
country. Soearly as the year 1590, scarcely half a century from the 
introduction of the Portuguese into the kingdom, commotions had been 
raised with the avowed purpose of eradicating the ancient religion, and 
establishing Christianity in its stead. But though the native Chris- 
tians’ influence gave a great accession of strength, still there was a 
more powerful party in the state who felt justly incensed at the bold 
and daring actions of the Jesuits, and the tumultuous struggles of their 
followers. While the court was favourable to the introduction of Chris- 
tianity, and the meekness of the cross was adopted by its professors in 
their practice, all was well; but at this time the Government was usur- 
ped, and the usurper, to strengthen his position, and render his throne 
more secure, sided with the stronger party ; he countenanced the idola- 
tries of the country, and discouraged the Christian religion. This in- 
flamed the inordinate burst of ilighation and ambition on the part of 
the Jesuiits, and, under their influence, the missionary friars preached 
doctrines subversive of all order and authority, and incited the native 
Christians to overthrow the Government, seize the supreme power, and 
hold the administration of affairs in their own hands. Papers were also 
given in by the Dutch to the governor of Firando, purporting to con- 
tain proofs of a widely-circulated conspiracy amongst the Portuguese 
and Japanese Christians against the Government. The supposed author 

of these documents was seized and executed, and a decree passed, which 
banished the Portuguese from those territories, and closed for ever Ja- 
pan and its dependencies against the admission of foreigners. But this 
was not all, a severer blow was yet to be struck ; the Christian name 
had been brought into reproach, and a violent persecution arose ; the 
storm raged incessantly against its professors of every age, sex, and 
station, until Christianity was utterly suppressed and rested out of land. 
This happened in 1637. From this period, all commercial relativns be- 
tween Japan and the rest of the world ceased ; two exceptions were 
made to this decree ; the Dutch, who had been active in discovering the 
conspiracy, and instrumental in suppressing the rebellion, were allow- 
ed the privilege of sending two ships annually to Japan, but under such 
restrictions as made their crews, for the time being, prisoners. The 
native authorities and the Chinese were also permitted to equip six 
junks, for the same port, and on the same conditions they carry out their 
plans of aggrandisement. 

We shall now glance at some of the attempts which have since been 
made to revive the trade with that country. 

The erreurs felt no little jealousy of the Dutch, and so early as 
three years after their expulsion, were influenced by the desire of re- 
gaining their influence ; accordingly a deputation was sent to Nangasa- 
ki, consisting of seventy-three persons, and with all possible pomp 
they sought to impress the Japanese Emperor with the dignity of their 
claims, and the sincerity of their intentions. No sooner, however, did 

set foot on his territory, than he gave orders for their immediate 
detention ; they were seized, cast into prison, and sixty-one out of the 
seventy-three were executed; the other twelve were placed in a junk 
and sent adrift upon the ocean, with a message of personal defiance te 
the Portuguese monarch. These unfortunate men were never after- 
wards heard of. In 1674, the English attempted to re-open a commer- 
cial intercourse with the Japanese, and sailed thither with a copy of 
the old agreement in their hands. After some conference and much 
delay, the permission was finally refused, and the same result has at- 
tended the various expeditions that have, at different times, undertaken 
thetask. So vigilant and searching are the authorities of the J apan- 
ese government, that no deception can impose upon or elude them. 
During the late war, when all direct communication was cut off to the 
Dutch, they freighted an American vessel witha valuable cargo, and 
proc on the accustomed voyage. When within the harbour of Nan- 
gasaki, the government agents quickly discovered that the build of the 
ship was different from that they had seen before; the goods, which 
were of English manufacture, were examined, and found.to be ofa 
finer texture, while even the crew appeared dissimilar to their former 
visitors. These circumstances excited the suspicions of the Japanese ; 
they ordered the cargo to be reshipped, the sailors to embark, and the 
vessel instantly to quit the harbour. Vorsensburg, who, on the part 
of the Russians, endeavoured to overcome the conceited humour of the 
government, met with no better success; and the expedition from Sin- 
gapore, in 1837, just two centuries after the proclamation of the grand 
he = o Ijemitz, encountered a hostile reception, and was compelled to 
reweat. 

Under pretence of restoring to their countrymen some Japanese sail- 
ors who had been shipwrecked, they ventured to enter the bay of Nan- 
gasaki. It was hoped that the very rumour of their intentions would 
conciliate the affections of the people, and win over the Government 
to a consent to the proposal for an extension of their commerce. This, 
however, was not the case. The spirit of the authoritios remained in- 
fiexible. and the vessels were warned off from every part of the coast 
which they attempted to approach. 

We have thus given a brief sketch of the commercial relations that 

ave existed between Japan and the countries of Europe, as well as 
of the friendly attempts that have been made at re-opening them. One 
grand feature marks the whole—the rapacious character of the barba- 
rian Government. It is worth evr while to consider how far the people 
are concerned in the maintenaace of such rigid restrictions, and what 
are their real desires in commexion with the subject. Of course the 
sphere of observation that has been opened to us is very limited: and 
to form general conclusions on particular data, may appear to many 
as likely to lead into errer. But we have the inscrutable law of na- 





ture as our authority, and we find in all her operations the principle of 


extension and development. No people has ever yet been discovered 
desirous of confining their intercourse within the boundaries of their 
territory. The progressive tendency of civilisation, and the investi- 
gating spirit of intellectual agents, forbid us to believe it consistent 
with the will of a whole nation to dwell in utter seclusion from all 
others—an alien member, cutoff from the greatjbrotherhood of humani- 
ty. The Government, it is true, educates them in the belief that they 
are sprung from demigods, and hence they despise all other races as in- 
ferior to themselves. A nation will always submit to be moulded by 
its Government, until it has become sufficiently instructed to be ena- 
bled to form theories for itself. But it has been proved beyond doubt 
that the Japanese are desirous of foreign trade. On occasions when 
foreigners Lave carried on intercourse with them, they have always 
been found desirous of extending their relations, and visiting other 
countries. They exhibit, when accidentally cast by storm on a distant 
coast, a degree of curiosity and intelligence—in spite of their educa- 
tion—which surprises strangers. Once returned, however, to their 
own country, they sink under the baneful influence of the surveillance 
which their government maintains, and become again the subjects of 
barbarism. 

The laws, and the certainty of punishment, deprive them of that in- 
dependence, which, as brave men, they would naturally be supposed to 
possess. It has been asserted, however, that, even in violation of the 
strict laws of the country, a system of secret trade exists, and that a 
vessel frequently enters one of the ports of the islands on pretence of 
taking shelter against a storm, and that the merchandise is secretly 
offered for sale, while the ss manifest the greatest eagerness to be- 
come purchasers,and give high prices for the articles they select. 

From the period when the exclusive system was adopted by the Ja- 
anese, the country has been, for the most part, left unexplored. Its 
omestic history and condition form social and political problems. Oc- 

casionally a gleam of information has reached us from the far East, 
through the medium of some intelligent Dutchman, who, availing him- 
self of the privilege granted to his countrymen, has ventured into the 
interior of the maritime province, to glean what knowledge he could 
from a rapid glance of the country, and the uncertain light of native 
documents. Travellers of other countries have also added something 
to the stock thus gathered ; but the great bulk of our knowledge we re- 
ceive from the Hollanders, and to them we are chiefly indebted for what 
we know on the subject. The learned and enterprising Kempfer details 
the produce of the islands, and gives« lucid account of the manners of the 
people, the form of the government, the number of the population, and the 
extent of their cities, the truth of which has been generally corroborat- 
ed by recent travellers. It isnot intended here, however, to enter into 
a description of the people and the features of the country ; it is our 
object rather to sketch the resources of the country ready to be de- 
veloped, and capable of yielding a rich harvest to reward the enterprise 
of the merchant. 

It is a matter of no small importance to the manufacturer to know 
the number ofhis customers. In the present instance, a large field has 
been laid open to his expectations, though the population of J _— has 
been variously stated. The general opinion is that there are between 
thirty and forty millions of inhabitants, and the truth appears to be be- 
tween these two figures. Japan bears somewhat the same relation to 
the rest of Asia as Great Britain does to the European continent. 

It is nearly in the same latitude, and enjoys, like us, a mutability 
of climate, which renders it exceedingly healthy, and its people hardy 
and industrious. There are three principal islands, Nophon, Kiiuion, 
and Setkokf, whose area exceeds that of the British islands by nearly 
40,000 square miles. The capital, Yado, contains, according to some 
calculations, from a million to a million and a-half of inhabitants; by 
the natives it is said to contain ten millions. Captain Gelownin ex- 
pressed his doubt to the governor when this statement was made to him, 
and accordingly a plan of the city was displayed, showing it to contain 
two millions of houses. Meaco, Sakay, Osaka, Wagsaka, and Nanga- 
saki, also rank with the imperial city. The first of these is supposed 
to have a population exceeding five hundred thousand; the last, up- 
wards of seventy thousand. The other cities and towns are said to be 
very populous, as well as the countless villages. Hence it is certain 
that Japan would offer a vast number of consumers, and form a pro- 
ductive market for the disposal of our manufactures. 

But to those acquainted with the geography of the far East, it is evi- 

dent that the advantages would not rest here. Should Japan become 
open to us, the frequent navigators of those seas would create for us 
a line of ports from one extremity of the Archipelago to the other, up 
along the kingdom of Siam, and Cochin China, to the coasts of the Celes- 
tial Empire, as far as Japan. Thus, from Singapore and Sarawak to 
Nangasaki and Yeddo, markets would be opened for the disposal of our 
merchandise, and incalculable stores of wealth be returned to the home 
producer. These are no vain conjectures, but the results of daily ex- 
perience andinvestigation. Islands, now little known to us, would re- 
ceive our vessels into their harbours, and welcome from them the light 
of civilisation. As the products of these distant countries become more 
fully developed, we are assured the existing apathy will be dissipated, 
and the tide of public opinion will flow in the right direction. It can- 
not but surprise us that there should exist any class reluctant to admit 
the advantages that must accrue to British industry from the forma- 
tion, in distant regions, of peaceful alliances, for the purpose of enlarg- 
ing the operations of our commercial system. That the wealth of Japan 
is such as could remunerate us amply for the export of our manufac- 
tures, all writers on the subject admit. Few ever had better oppor- 
tunities of estimating the riches of the region than our countryman, 
Addams, who resided at the court of the Emperor many years, and 
was intimately acquainted with the internal affairs of the empire. 
Speaking of the trade, he says: ‘Silks and cloths are very vendible 
commodities there, and that for ready money. The Japanese have 
wherewithal to be very good paymasters, and can afford to give the 
best rates for a commodity, having gold and silver enough in their own 
country.” This is the testimony of a man who lived there before the 
interdiction of trade to all but the Dutch and Chinese. But a more re- 
cent writer describes the Japanese as very wealthy, and giving the 
most extravagant prices for articles that strike their fancy. 
’ But it will be worth while to consider what the Japanese can give us 
in return for the hardware of Birmingham, and the manufactured 
goods of Manchester, and to mention in detail the known productions 
of their country ; though it must be understood that we are far from 
being able to afford a definite statement, as it is hardly possible to es- 
timate the extent to which these resources may be developed under 
encouraging influences. That which will, doubtless, constitute the 
most important article of trade is the gold. No country in the world 
18 more abundant in this mineral. It is true that, in the early ages, 
exaggerated accounts were given of the plenty of the precious metals 
in the mines of Japan. The palageapf the king was represented by 
Marco Polo as roofed with fine plates of gold, and its ceilings formed 
of the same costly materials; but though we are not ready to believe 
& story which received credit and created amazement in the fifteenth 
century, yet we cannot refuse to receive the idea thus suggested, and 
give credence to the corroborated statements of more recent writers. 
Besides, the discovery of gold in such profusion in the soil and rivers 
of California, proves that there are regions where this metal is as 
abundant as the less esteemed minerals of our own country. . But that 
which gives the gold of Japan its greatest value is, its extreme fineness, 
it being considered the finest ever discovered. It is obtained either as 
ore, or washed from the sands. Small quantities are also found mixed 
up with the copper ore. The management of the mines is in the hands 
of the Emperor, to whom every regulation is submitted, and who claims 
two-thirds of the profits arising from them. It is said, however, that 
the lord of the province, where the mines are, centrives to make his 
share equivalent to that of his imperial master. 

Silver is also found in great abundance in some of the islands conti- 
guous to, and dependant on, Japan. Gniisma, or the silver island, 
where the greatest quantities are procured, was once the object of a 
Spanish expedition, sent there by command of the king, who had been 
attracted by its fanciful appellation. Its real position was, however, 
80 well concealed, that those avaricious navigators sailed home without 
having accomplished the design of their voyage, nor were any attempts 
afterwards made to discover its locality. 

Another important, and in fact the chief article of commerce between 
the Japanese and the Dutch, is copper. The metal, which might form 
a valuable material for us, without detriment to our home trade, is 
plentiful in many parts of the island, and like the gold, is the finest in 
the world. So abundant is it that Kempfer declares that no country 
he knew of contained a greater wealth of this metal than is to be found 
in the mines of the Japanese empire, and that if extensively worked, 
weuld yield a princely annual revenue to the Government. The copper 


is of so fine a quality that our artisans use it in some parts of the 
watch where the mechanism is required to be exquisitely fine, and 
assert that no other will answer the same purpose. 




















The Japanese have also several mines of iron, but, strange to say 
this mineral is much negleeted, and most of their articles of generaj 
use are made of copper or brass. The demand there for such many- 
factures in hardware as we could supply them with, would, doubtless 
become very great, and we do not hesitate to say, would fetch a high 
price. The strength, lightness, and convenience of our implements of 
agriculture would commend them to the yr who are themselyeg 
by no means inferior artisans, and the novelty ofa thousand articles we 
should introduce would entice them to become purchasers, and what 
curiosity at first effected, habit and convenience would perpetuate. 

Another very important production of Japan, and which we must 
not overlook, is tea. The soil and climate of these islands are admira. 
bly adapted to the growth of this shrub; and though it is the common 
beverage of the country, they spare no other space for it than the edges 
of the corn and rice fields, and sometimes barren ground, where noth- 
ing else will grow. It readily suggests itself how easily this plant 
might be turned into a valuable article of export; and with a greater 
degree of care and cultivation it would become one of the finest flavoured 
teas in the world. Some of the shrubs cultivated, especially for the 
consumption of the wealthy classes, produee an exquisitely-flavoured 
tea, infinitely superior to the best we now obtain from China; and the 
specimens which have at different times, been brought into the London 
market, have sold at exorbitant prices. Nothing can exceed the pic- 
turesque appearance of one of these rice fields, divided into innumera- 
ble compartments, yet all arranged and planned so as to afford the most 
agreeible diversity, and around each division a long line of tea trees, at 
regular distances, planted. The paths between are kept in the most 
exquisite order, and swept and cleansed, so that nothing is left which 
might offend the eye, or the most delicate taste. Of the young and 
tender leaves of this plant, dried and powdered, the higher classes make 
a kind of soup, which they take before and after meals; and friends 
are regaled with it both when they enter and leave the house. 

The cultivation of cotton might also be made conducive to the inter- 
ests of the merchant. This plantis much neglected in Japan, but the 
country affords every facility for its production and improvement; and 
flax, hemp, rice, and innumerable other vegetable productions grow 
there in the richest luxuriance and profusion ; and the foliage of the 
trees, the beauty of the flowers, and the fineness of the fruits, are equal 
to any the hand of nature lavishes on the most favoured country. It 
would occupy too much of our space to describe severally all the products 
of Japan, or to reveal the treasures of its soil. In addition to those we 
have already given we may further ennumerate, as articles in which 
there might be a lucrative trade, tin, sulphur, salt, naphtha, ambegris, 
pearls, agates, jaspers, and a variety of submarine substances, and 
more than is yet known in gums and similar productions. To insist 
more upon the value of the productions of this country is unnecessary. 
Those who would wish to have furtherinformation on the subject may 
consult such authors as Kempfer, Thunberg, Siebold, Charlevoix, &c., 
all of whom were well acquainted with Japan and its resources. 

Two questions naturally suggest themselves upon the further con- 
sideration of the subject, viz., what should be done to prevent the 
failure of another expedition? and does the present time afford a fa- 
vourable opportunity for sending a mission to Japan? 

Undoubtedly the present time is favourable to such a mission, and 
whatever spirit the Japanese have hitherto manifested towards us, 
one fact is undeniably true, that they are conscious of our power, and 
respect our moderation. The emissaries of this nation are to be found in 
nearly every port of the Eastern empire, from whom they receive a 
strict account of the affairs of the world. Our victories in India, even 
the movements of our fleet in the Dardanelles, against Greece, are trans- 
mitted to the Government of this kingdom, with the most faithful accu- 
racy. They eagerly and anxiously watch the progress of events, and 
though cut off, as it were, by their law of seclusion, from the rest of 
mankind, take yet a jealous interest in the politics of foreign nations, 
and are tremblingly sensitive to the approach ofa strange flag. Since 
the late war with China, they have also entertained a different opinion 
of our prowess ; and though they believe themselves a more formidable 
nation than the Chinese, would doubtless be more ready to hear our 
claims, which we are bound to urge on the principles of international 
justice, than previously. If we regard our position at home, we cannot 
but feel that active measures should be taken to open new markets for 
the consumption of our manufactures ; while we have in our warehouses 
in London, Teashentin, Liverpool, Birmingham, and elsewhere, goods 
lying unproductive, and industry itself in a state of stagnation, it 1s the 
duty of the Government to contribute its influence toward facilitating 
commerce, and enlarging its sphere. The merchants themselves should 
be watchful for such opportunities, and demand of the executive an in- 
terference in their favour. But it too frequently happens, that those 
whose interest it should be to multiply port upon port, as emporiums 
of commerce, oppose every measure that has for its objectthe extension 
of trade, swayed by a short-sighted policy, and looking only at the pre- 
sent, unmindful of the future. ; 

It is manifest, from the antagonism with which the settlement ot 
Labuan has been met, and the petty and false statements that have been 
made against its Governor, that to them the expenditure of a few thou- 
sands is a grievous burthen. Were they, however, to place it in the 
balance with what a few years would effect, and the gains that will then 
accrue directly to the merchants, and indirectly to the country, they 
must be satisfied that the protection which the Executive has given to 
the rising settlement, has not originated in an imprudent policy, but 
in the penetrating and comprehensive view of a wise Government. They 
overlook, too, the parallel instance of Singapore, a town which, thirty 
years since, consisted of a few scattered huts, but is now become the 
centre of a vast trade, which is rapidly increasing, and daily pouring 
immense wealth into the coffers of the British merchants. 

But it may so happen, that the Japanese emperor may be deaf to the 
appeals we make, and despise our propositions. Are then our efforts to 
be defeated, and are we to be placed in the same position that we occu- 
pied two centuries ago? If not, we would advise that Government should 
strengthen the handle of the deputation by the presence of such a num- 
ber of ships as might be thought calculated to demonstrate our power, 
and speak our determination. This is necessary, since we must not 
appear before them as suppliants, but as a nation urging the claims of 
nations, and pleading the cause of the world, against the decrees of a 
fraction of it. It should be the object of the envoy to point out to the 
emperor, that the iaw which has separated his subjects from the rest of 
the world, is unnatural and unjust ; that, as members of the one great 
community, of which every people form a part, they have no right to 
exclude the whole body from their particular country ; that internation- 
al communion is a source of general good, and calculated to diffuse a 
liberal and generous spirit; and that it is the intention of the British 
Government to demand of him a free trade, as the fundamental princi- 
ple of universal prosperity. Le det d P 

We close our remarks by simply stating, the time 1s not far distant 
when that unjust law will be broken down ; and it only remains to be 
decided who shall be theagent. If, as we contemplate, we accomplish 
this object by peaceable, but, at the same time, decided means, we shall 
reap the benefit ; if we allow the Russians, or Americans, or any of the 
nations, who are eager to gain admission into these territories, to an- 
ticipate us, we shall find a stronger manepely effected, and the system 
of seclusion much more rigidly maintained. 





THE IVORY MINE : 
A TALE OF THE FROZEN SEA. 
CHAPTER VI.—THE IVORY MINE. 


‘lous and novel a journey, which must necessarily, 
HB eager ewcanrs circumstances, have produced more honour 
than profit, was attained ; and yet the success of the adventure was 
doubtful. The season was still too cold for any search for fossil a4 
and the first serious duty was the erection of a winter residence. , i 
tunately there wus an ample supply of logs of wood, some hal rent 
ten, some green, lying under the snow on the shores of the bay into ae 
the river poured, and which had been deposited there by the a on 
and waves. A regular pile, too, was found, which had beer lai L wn se 
some of the provident natives of New Siberia, who, like the <n 
live in the snow. Under this wasa large supply of frozen fish, w oy “an 
taken without ceremony, the party being near starvation. | 7 es 
Sakalar and Ivan intended replacing the hoard, if possible, in the short 
su ood de t] dwork of the 
Wood was made the groundwork o V Arty 
erected, but snow and ice formed by far the larger poe the = 
ing materials. So hard and compact did the whole mass =. . 
finished, and lined with bear-skins and other furs, pear a. oe 
sufficed for warmth during the day and night, and the coo + “ant ml 
in a small shed by the side. The dogs were now set to shi eet 
selves as to cover, and were soon buried in the snow. They were p 
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on short allowance, now they had no work to do ; for no one yet kuew 
what were the resources of this wild place. 

As soon as the more immediate duties connected with a camp had been 
completed, the whole party occupied themselues with preparing traps 
for foxes, and in other hunting details. A hole was broken in the ice 
in the bay ; and this the KOlimsk men watched with assiduity for seals. 
One or two rewarded their efforts, but no fish were taken. Sakalar 
and |van, after a day or two of repose, started with some carefully-se- 
lected dogs in search of game, and soon found that the great white bear 
took up his quarters even in that northern latitude. They succeeded 
in killing several, which the dogs dragged home. 

About ten days after their arrival in the great island, Sakalar, who 
was always the first to be moving, roused his comrades round him just 
as a party of a dozen strange men appeared in the distance. They were 
short stout fellows,with long lances in their hands, and, by their dress, 
very much resembled the Esquimaux. Their attitude was menacing in 
the extreme, and by the advice of Sakalar a general volley was red 
over their heads. The invaders halted, looked confusedly around, and 
then ran away. Firearms retained, therefore, all their pristine quali- 
ties with these savages. 

«They will re-urn,” said Sakalar moodily : “ they did the same when 
I was here before, and then came back and killed my friend at night. 
Sakalar escaped.” \ 

Counsel was now held, and it was determined, after due deliberation, 

that strict watch should be kept at all hours, while much was neces- 
garily trusted to the dogs. All day one of the party was on the look- 
out, while at night the hut had its entrance well barred. Several days, 
however, were thus passed without molestation, and then Sakalar took 
the Kolimsk men out to hunt, and left Ivan and Kolina together. The 
young man had learned the value of his half-savage friend : her devo- 
tion to her father and the party generally was unbounded. She mur- 
mured neither at privations nor at sufferings, and kept up the courage 
of{van by painting in glowing terms all his brilliant future. She seem- 
ed to have laid aside her personal feelings, and to look on him only as 
one doing battle with fortune in the hope of earning the hand of the 
rich widow of Yakoutsk. But Ivan was much disposed to gloomy fits ; 
he supposed himself forgotten, and slighted, and looked on the time of 
his probation as interminable. It was in this mood that one day he was 
roused from his fit by achallenge from Kolina to go and see ifthe seals 
had come up to breathe at the hole which every morning was freshly 
broken in the ice. Ivan assented, and away they went gaily down to 
the bay. No seals were there, and after a short stuy, they returned 
towards the hut, recalled by thedistant howling of the dogs. But as 
they came near, they could see no sign of men or animals, though the 
sensible brutes still whined under the shelter of their snow heaps. Ivan, 
much surprised, raised the curtain of the door, his gun in hand, expec- 
ting to find that some animal was inside. The lamp was out, and the 
hut in total darkness. Before Ivan could recover his upright position, 
four men leaped on him, and he was a prisoner. 

Kolina drew back, and cocked her gun ; but the natives, satisfied with 
their present prey, formed round Ivan ina compact body, tied his hands, 
and bade him walk. Their looks were sufficiently wild and menacing 
to make him move, especially as he recognised them as belonging to the 
warlike party of the Tchouktchas—a tribe of Siberians, who wander 
about the Polar Seas in search of game who cross Behring’s Straits in 
skin-boats, and who probably are the only persons who, by their tem- 
porary sojourn in New Siberia, have caused some to suppose it inhabi- 
ted. Kolina stood uncertain what to do, but in a few minutes she 
roused four of the dogs, and followed. Ivan bawled to her to go back ; 
but the girl paid no attention to his request, determined, as it seemed, 
to know his fate. 

The savages hurried Ivan along as rapidly as they could, and soon 
entered a deep and narrow ravine, which about the middle parted into 
two. The narrowest path was selected, and the dwelling of the natives 
soon reached. Itwasa cavern, the narrow entrance of which they 
crawled through ; Ivan followed the leader, and soon found himself ina 
large and wonderful cave. It was by nature divided into several com- 

partments, and contained a party of twenty men, as many or more 
women, and numerous children. It was warmed in two ways—by wood 
fires and grease lamps, and by a bubbling semi-sulphurous spring, that 
rushed up through a narrow hole, and then fell away into a deep well, 
that carried its warm waters to mingle with the icy sea. The acrid 
smoke escaped by holes in the roof. Ivan, his arms and legs bound, 





was thrust intoa separate compartment filled with furs, and formed by 
4 projection of the rock, and the skin-boats which this primitive race 
employed to cross the most stormy seas. He was almost stunned; he 
lay for a while without thought or motion. Gradually he recovered, 
and gazed around; all was night, save above, where by a narrow orifice 
he saw the smoke which hung in clouds around the roof escaping. He 
expected death. He knew the savage race he was among, who hated 
interference with their hunting-grounds, and whose fish he and his party 
had taken. What, therefore, was his surprise when, from the summit 
of the roof, he heard a gentle voice whispering in soft accents his own 
name. His ears must, he thought, deceive him. The hubbub close at 
hand was terrible. A dispute was going on. Men, women, and chil- 
dren all joined, and yet he had heard the word ‘‘Ivan.” ‘‘ Kolina,” 
he replied in equally low but clear tones. As he spoke a knife rolled 
near him. But he could not touch it. Then a dark form filled the ori- 
fice about a dozen feet above his head, and something moved down 
among projecting stones and then Kolina stood by him. In an instant 
Ivan was free, and an axe in hig hand. The exit was before them. 
Steps were cut in the rock, to ascend to the upper entrance, near 
which Ivan had been placed without fear, because tied. Buta rush 
was heard, and the friends had only time to throw themselves deeper 
into the eaye, when four men rushed in, knife in hand, to immolate the 
victim. Such had heen the decision come to after the debate. 

The lamps revealed the escape of the fugitive. A wild cry drew all 
the men together, and then up they scampered along the rugged pro- 
jections, and the barking of the dogs as they fled, showed that they 
were in hot and eager chase. Ivan and Kolina i1ost no time. They 
advanced boldly, knife and hatchet in hand, sprang amid the terrified 
Women, darted across their horrid cavern, and before one of them had 
recovered from her fright, were in the open air. On they ran in the 
gloom for some distance, when they suddenly heard muttering voices. 
Down they sank behind the first large stone, concealing themselves as 
= as they could in the snow. The party moved slowly on towards 

em. 

“‘T can trace their tracks still,’ said Sakalar in a low deep tone. 
“On while they are alive, or at least for vengeance!” 

** Friends!” cried Ivan. : 

‘Father !” said Kolioa, and in an instant the whole party were uni- 
ted. Five words were enough to determine Sakaler The whole body 
rushed back, entered the cavern, and found themselves masters of it 
without a struggle: the women and children attempted no resistance. 
As soon as they were placed in a corner, under the guard of the Ko- 
limsk meg, a council was held. Sukalar, as the most experienced, de- 
cided what was to be done. He knew the value of threats: one of the 
women was released, and bade go tell the men what had occurred. She 
was to add the offer of a treaty of peace, to which, if both parties agreed, 
the women were to be given up on the one side, and the hut and its 
Contents on the other. But the victors announced their intention of 
taking four of the best-looking boys as hostages, to be returned when- 
ever they were convinced of the good faith of the Tchouktchas. The 
envoy soon returned, agreeing to everything. They had not gone near 

€ hut, fearing an ambuscade. The four boys were at once selected, 
and the belligerents separated. 

Sakalar made the little fellows run before, and thus the hut was re- 
gained. An inner cabin waa at once erected for the prisoners, and the 
dogs placed over them as spies. But as the boys understood Sakalar 
to mean that the dogs were to eat them if they stirred, they remained 
still enough, and made no attempt to run away. 

A hasty meal was now cooked, and after its conclusion, Ivan related 
the events of the day, warmly dilating on the devotion and courage of 
Kolina, who, with the keenness of a Y akouta, had found out his prison 
by the smoke, and had seen him on the ground despite the gloom. Saka- 
lar then explained how, on his return, he had been terribly alarmed, 
and had followed the trail on the snow. After mutual congratulations, 
the whole party went to sleep. 

The next morning early, the mothers came humbly with provisions 
for their children. They received some trifling presents and were sent 
away in delight. About mid-day the whole tribe presented themselves 
Unarmed, within a short distance of the hut, and offered a traffic. 
They brought a great quantity of fish, which they wanted to exchange 

or tobaceo. Sakalar, who spoke their language freely, first gave them 
&'roll, letting them understand it was in payment of the fish taken 
Without leave. This at once dissipated all feelings of hostility, and 
Solid peace was insured, So satisfied was Sakalar of their sincerity, 
at he at once released the captives. 
From that day the two parties were, one, and all thoughts of war 








were completely at an end. A vas: deal of bloodshed had been pre- 
vented by a few concessions on both sides. The same result might in- 
deed have been come to by killing half of each little tribe, but it is 
doubtful ifthe peace would have been as satisfactory to the survivors 
afterwards. 

VII.—THE SUMMER AND AUTUMN. 


Occupied with the chase, with bartering, and with conversing with 
their new friends, the summer gradually came round. Thre snow melt- 
ed, the hills became a series of cascades, in every direction water 
poured towards the sea. But the hut remained solid and firm, a little 
earth only being cast over the snow. Flocks of ducks and geese soon 
appeared, a slight vegetation was visible, and the sea was in motion. 
But what principally drew all eyes were the vast heaps of fossil ivory ex- 
posed to view on the banks of the stream, laid bare more and more every 
year by the torrents of spring. A few days sufficed to collect a heap 
greater than they could take away on the sledges in a dozen journeys. 
lvan gazed at his treasure inmute despair. Were all that at Yakoutsk, 
he was the richest merchant in Siberia; but to take it thither seemed 
impossible. But in stepped the adventurous Tchouktchas. They of- 
fered, for a stipulated sum in tobacco and other valuables, to land a 
large portion of the ivory at a certain spot on the shores of Siberia by 
means of their boats. Ivan, though again surprised at the daring of 
these wild men, accepted the proposal, and engaged to give them his 
whole stock. The matter was then settled, and our adventurers and 
their new friends dispersed to their summer avocations. 

These consisted in fishing and hunting, and repairing boats and 
sledges. The canoes of the Tchouktchas were wholly made of skins and 
whalebone, and bits of wood ; but they were large, and capable of sus- 
taining great weight. Their owners proposed to start as soon as the 
ice was wholly broken up, and to brave all the dangers of so fearful a 
navigation. 
space, and to take shelter onicebergs from danger. When one of these 
icy mountains went in the right direction, they stuck to it; but at 
others they paddled away amid dangers of which they seemed wholly 
unconscious. 

A month was taken up in fishing, in drying the fish, or in putting it 
in holes where there was eternal frost. An immense stock of seals’ 
flesh, of oil and fat, was laid in; and then one morning, with a warm 
wind behind, the Tchouktchas took their departure. and the small party 
of adventurers remained alone. Their hut was now broken up, the 
sledges put in order, the tent erected, and all made ready for their se- 
cond journey. The sledges were not only repaired, but enlarged, to bear 
the heaviest possible load at starting. A few days’ overloading were 
not minded, as the provisions would soon decrease. Still, not half so 
much could be taken as they wished, and yet Ivan had nearly a ton of 
ivory, and thirty tons was the greatest produce of any one year in al 
Siberia. 

But the sledges were ready long before the sea was so. The interval 
was spent in continued hunting, to prevent any consumption of the tra- 
velling store. All were heartily tired, long before it was over, of a day 
nearly as long as two English months, and hailed the sight of the first 
white fox with pleasure. Soon ducks and geese began to disappear, 
the fish sank away, and were rare, the bears came roaring round the 
camp, and then the scanty vegetation and the arid rocks were covered 
with a thin coat 6f snow. The winter at once set in with intense rig- 
our; the sea ceased to toss and heave; the icebergs and fields moved 
more and more slowly; and at last ocean and land were blended into 
one—the night of a month wascome, and the sun was seen no more. 

The dogs were now roused up, having been well fed during the sum- 
mer; the sledges harnessed; and the instant the sea was firm enough 
to sustain them, the party started. Sakalar’s intention was to try 
forced marches in a straight line. Fortune favoured them. The frost 
was unusually severe, and the ice thicker and more solid than the 
previous year. Not asingle accident occurred to them for some days. 
At first they did not move exactly in the same direction as when they 
had come, making more towards the east; but they soon found traces 
of their previous winter’s journey, proving that a whole plain of ice 
had been forced away at least fifty miles during the thaw. This was 
Sakalar’s explanation, butthe men of Kolimsk persisted in stating that 
they were going wrong. A dispute ensued, which threatened to break 
up the party. But Ivan declared he would pay no one who abandoned 
the guidance of Sakalar, and the three men obeyed. 

The road was now again rugged and difficult, firing was getting 
scarce, the dogs were devouring the fish with rapidity, and only half 
the ocean-journey was over. But on they pushed with desperate 
energy, every eye once more keenly on the look-out for game. But 
this time a stray fox alone rewarded their exertions. No man spoke, 
Every one drove his team in sullen silence, for all were on short allow - 
ance, and allwerehungry. They sat on what was to them more valua- 
ble than gold, and yet they had not what was necessary for subsis- 
tence. ‘the dogs were urged every day to the utmost limits of their 
strength. But so much space had been taken up by the jvory, that at 
last there remained neither food nor fuel. None knew at what dis- 
tance they were from the shore, and their position seemed desperate. 
There were even whispers of killing some of the dogs ; and Sakalar and 
Ivan were loudly upbraided for their avarice, which had brought the 
party into such straits. 

** See!” said the old hunter suddenly with a delighted smile, point- 
ing towards the south. 

The whole party looked eagerly. A thick column of smoke rose in the 
air at no very considerable distance, curling up in dark wreaths, and 
then dispersing in light vapour through the air. This was the signal 
agreed on with the Tchouktchas, who were to camp where there was 
plenty of wood, and guide them in the right direction by a continued 
beacon’ 

Every hand was raised to urge on the dogs towards this point. The 
animals, hungry and weary, pulled, but unwillingly. They were impel- 
led forward, however, by every art; and at last, from the summit of a 
hill of ice they saw the shore and the blaze of the fire. The wind was 
tuwards them, andtheatmosphere heavy. The dogs smelled the distant 
camp, and darted almost recklessly forward. The adventurers kept 
ready to leap in case of being overturned. But the will of the animals 
was greater than their power, and they sank near the Tchouktcha huts, 
panting and exhausted. 

Their allies of the spring were true to their plighted faith, and gave 
them food, of which man and beast stood in the most pressing necessity. 
Dogs and men ate greedily, and then sought repose. The Tchouktchas 
had performed their journey with wonderful success and rapidity, and 
had found time to lay in a pretty fair stock of fish. This they freely 
shared with Ivan and his party, and were delighted when he abandoned 
his whole stock of tobacco and rum to them, and part of his tea. Two 
days were spent in the mutual interchange of good offices, in repose, 
and in letting the dogs recover from their prostration But no more 
time could be spared. There were many days yet before them, and cer- 
tainly not provisions enough for the time. : 

The Tchouktchas too had been four years absent in their wanderings, 
and were eager to get home once more to the land of the reindeer, and 
to their friends. They were perhaps the greatest travellers of a tribe 
noted for its faculty of locomotion. And so, with warm expressions of 
esteem and friendship on both sides, the two parties separated—the men 
of the east making their way on foot towards the Straits of Behring. 


— 
GOSSIP BROM OUR LONDON CORRESPONDENT, 28th JUNE, 


Lions or Lonnon Town.—‘ Town” is thronged ; people are run- 
ning about sight-seeing, in spite of and notwithstanding the excessive 
heat, and novelty and wonders abound. The lions are principally— 
The new Opera of «La Tempesta” at the Queen’s—ditto of “Le lro- 
phete” at Covent Garden—The Nepaulese Ambassadors—the Hippo- 
potamus, whose announced premature dissolution, it seems, was only a 
threat in order to insure a greater rush of enthusiastic gazers before 


the season is over—the Snake Charmers at the Regent’s Park—the | 


pictures at the British Institution—the Chinese Junk, now brought up 
to the Temple—and above all, the fair young Belgian, whoge little 
troupe of birds are the admiration of all who have seen them, the tricks 
they ply with cards being really past comprehension. Thislast men- 
tioned damsel is the greatest lion of all, because her performances are 
only in private, and not to be seen by the profane public, for the usual 
shilling. The young lady seems to have perfect control over her pretty 
little feathered performers. She is but 17; some of the papers call her 
French; but her name alcne, ‘“‘ Vandernmeesch,” shows plainly where 
she hails from. 

Quasi-Repusiican ADULATION.—lerhaps there never was a more 
adulatory compliment paid to any King of the old régime, than that 
recently made by the Bishop of Soissons to the President of the French 
Republic, at the very altar of the Cathedral of St. Quentin, on the oc- 
casion of the latter attending mass before he left the Town. “ This act 
of faith, Monsieur le President, honours you personally, and also hon- 


They were used to impel themselves along in every open | 


ours the religion, the interests of which you so well defend.” ‘ You 
have interpreted my sentiments,” says the President, in reply to the 
flattery ! 

DeartH or Jupces.—Our Chancery Courts are at this moment in 
an unprecedented state of confusion; and amidst all the cry for reform, 
it is curious that there is just now but one Judge, out of five, fit to do 
any work. Lord Chancellor—non est. V. C. Shadwell—absent from 
illness, and hardly expected to resume his duties. V. C. Wigram—in- 
capacitated from ill health, and a defect of sight that really amounts to 
blindness. Lord Langdale, Master of the Rolls—employed otherwise, 
in consequence of the resignation of the Chief Cottenham. The only 
working Judge, therefore, is Sir John Lewis Knight Bruce, Knight, 
who has everything on his hands. Then the alterations in practice, 
actual and contemplated, are so numerous, that every one is at sea in 
the matter for the present. 


Tue Deav Ative.—A singular instance of resuscitation occurred 
lately at the British Museum, which, however strange it may seem, I 
know to have actually occurred. A certain snail, a native of Egypt, 
which has been glued down to a card any time the last four years, and 
confined in a close glass case, actually came to life the other day, and 
was found by the astonished ‘‘ custos” promenading about in his nar- 
row ene I have heard of such an instance before, but this one I 
‘* realised.” 


Tue Exposirion—CuHanGe or Sire.—There seems to be a very con- 
siderable  wreeaed that the site of the me sed grand Exposition of 
1851 will be Battersea Fields, instead of a Park, in consequence of 
the growing objection to having the ‘‘ lungs of London” stuffed up with 
such an incubus. lerhaps one of the weightiest reasons for the altera- 
tion will be the fear that Prince Albert’s popularity will be damaged, 
if he do not yield to the very strong objections raised against making 
Hyde Park ‘‘ a cross between Wolverhampton and Greenwich Fair.” 


Our Foreign Secretary.—It is curious, amidst all the outery 
raised against Lord Palmerston for his foreign policy, to reflect that, 
personally, few public men are so much liked as his Lordship, and cer- 
tainly few, very few, women of fashion give such universal satisfaction 
to the beau monde as does Lady Palmerston. Her réunions are al- 
ways overflowing, whilst those of the lady of the Prime Minister are, so 
to speak, comparatively empty. Again, Lord Palmerston as a landlord 
ig much and deservedly liked. He never pockets a shilling by his 
Irish estates, but invariably lays out all on improving the state of his 
tenantry; he has even beenin the habit for the last ten years of pur- 
chasing lands for his tenants at considerable expense, and has improved 
in this way the product of cultivation. He never presses his tenants 
for rent. His property under this liberal management has improved 
immensely. In 1847 and 1848 Lord Palmerston expended £11,000 in 
sending those of his tenantry, who could not occupy the soil to ad- 
vantage, to America and elsewhere, and this amicable clearing off gave 
liberty for many ameliorations ; cabins, which were unfit to live in, 
having been aoe by decent cottages, and a better sort of tenants 
having replaced those that left. His abilities are denied by none; but 
the manner of carrying out his policy is more offensive than the policy 
itself, and he has an unhappy malady of ever meddling, which keeps 
him always in hot water. 


THe Srare Batu.—The Queen’s State Ball on the 26th, was most 
brilliantly attended, and magnificently carried out. The fancy dresses 
were more numerous than usual, and it is generally allowed that 

All was royal: 
To the disposing of it nought rebelled ; 
Order gave each thing view. The officers did 
Distinctly their full function, 

The happy effect of the ensemble has been subject of general remark. 
The Queen herself gave signs of suffering fatigue, which may be ac- 
counted for by the late ‘‘ auspicious event.” 

Sainr Paut’s.—The earnest attempts, recently made, to remove the 
iron palings from around Saint Paul's Cathedral have failed, in conse- 





quence of the opposition of the Dean and Chapter, on the ground of 
‘** desecration.” ‘The public and all lovers of art are much disappointed. 
They repeat bitterly what the late Sidney Smith said on a former occa- 
sion, ‘* The Establishment of St. Paul’s consists of a Dean, three Resi- 
ientiaries, and a stultus ecclesia, or regular fool. The business of the 
| latter is to fill the newspapers with little gossipping falsehoods and 
nonsense about the former. The stu/tus is always ready with the as- 
sertion that, since the days of Cromwell, no such wicked desecration of 
the Church as this has been proposed.” 

Prince Parricx.—It appears to be settled that our smallest Prince 
—the one born the other day—is to be called Prince Patrick, out of 
compliment to the inhabitants of the Emerald Isle; and if it gives them 
pleasure, it will be very well, although to our ears at present it sounds 
droll enough. Saint Patrick—Patrick—Paddy—Pat, all sound well 
enough; but Prince Patrick is a novelty in nomenclature. At the 
Queen’s Ball, on Wednesday, was played for the first time a Polka, 
hight the Prince Patrick Polka. 


Decrease or PAupeRiIsmM.—The decrease of Pauperism has been 
very great this year, in consequence of the comparative cheapness of 
all of the leading articles of food, which also gives rise to encreased 
employment in a thousand ways. The number of paupers in England 
vo Wales is more than 10 per cent. under that of the same period of 

ast year. 


_ CHances.—*To what strange uses may we come, Horatio.” The 
Lowther dancing rooms, where erst the votaries of Terpsichore and 
the idle lounger about town used to drop in for a shilling’s worth of 
Cornet @ Piston, Polka, Walz, or Galop, isf{now the oratory of the 
Brethren of the order of St. Philip of Neri, in which Father Newman, 
the quondam Clergyman who originated the ‘‘ Newmania” doctrines at 
Oxford, but is now a zealous and efficient priest of the Church of 
Rome, holds forth to a crowded audience, every Friday, at 5 o’clock. 
But he makes no converts, or next to none. He is greater on paper 
than in the pulpit. His brother and he have, indeed, diverged from 
the path they both set out in, as youths—the one a Roman Catholic 
priest, the other the freest thinker in all England, and the author of 
some books held by many to be so sceptical or worse, that they would be . 
afraid to look at the outside of them. J allude to “ the Soul, her Aspir- 
ations, &c.” and ‘** Phases of Faith.” 

Patience.—Feargus O'Connor still persists in his motion for, a new 
trial against the Editor of the Nottingham paper, Bradshaw. Roe- 
buck, the counsel for the latter, pressed the Court to hear the argu- 
ments, immediately after the Gorham case, to which"Baron Alderson 
said, ‘* Then, that might be after the greek calends.” But we will so 
take it—that is, if we survive, the other. Roebuck expressed his hope 
that their Lordships might survive ithe believed they would—at all 
events ‘‘ the Court” would. 

Frencu Reportine or En@tisn Irems.—An amusing instance of 
the curious mistakes the Frénch newspapers make about our affairs 
has happened recently, the Paris press having very seriously announc- 
ed that the angelic (!) Miss (Angela) Burdett Coutts had at length per- 
mitted herselt to be led to the hymeneal altar by the Carlist Chief 
Cabrera, after refusing the Duke of Wellington, and other ardent 
admirers. The bride of Cabrera, a wealthy heiress certainly, daughter 
of Vaughan Williams, a Welsh potentate, is as different a person from 
Miss Coutts, as Tom Moore from Sir Thomas More, whom nevertheless 
the French managed to confound. 





Lnperial Parliament, 
THE DEBATE IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


ON THE FOREIGN POLICY OF ENGLAND, 


Our readers know already that on Friday, the 28th ult. the House of 
Commons, by a small majority of 40, gave its continued support to the 
Whig Administration, and approved especially of Lord Palmerston’s 
conduct as Minister for Foreign Affairs. The Greek question, small ag 
it was, became thus one of great importance. We cannot pretend to 
give more than a mere record of the debate, protracted through four 
sittings, and attended with extraordinary interest. It commenced on 
Monday the 2th ult. by Mr. Roebuck bringing forward his resolution, 
given at length in our columns, @ fortnight since. His speech occupies 
five columns of the Times, the substance of it being, that, though often 
at variance with Lord Palmerston on the details of his policy, he cor- 
dially approved the principles on which he acted. Mr. Roebuck called 
on Mr. Hume to withdraw his amendment, which the latter did, with an 
exceedingly ill grace. 

Sir Frederick Thesiger, reminded Mr. Roebuck that he had some 
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yeare since dubbed Lord Palmerston a lucifer match, congratulated him 
on earning the gratitude of the government by stepping in to the rescue, 
and pointed out how the resolution avoided the Greek question, which 
was conveniently merged in the general foreign policy of Lord Palmers- 
ton. He then went minutely into the transaction at Athens, and wound 
up by a complaint of the Foreign Secretary’s meddlesome propensities. 

Sir James Graham’s speech, however, was the important one of the 
first evening. He alluded to his long forbearance towards the Gov- 
ernment, but declared that in this case he could not conscientiously 
remain silent. His attack on the conduct of our diplomatic relations 
with almost every European nation showed many weak points in Lord 
Palmerston’s administration of affairs, and its severity, of which some 
of the liberal journals complain, seems to us to be exhibited rather in 
the gravity of the charges that he brought, than in any personal or 
party hostility with which he pressed them. 

On the Tuesday night, Mr. Osborne commenced by a sarcastic but 
clever attack on Sir James Graham, in the course of which he not 
inaptly alluded to him thus. 


He had always understood that the right hon. baronet, perched up 
on the third bench opposite, was looked upon as a sort of guardian 
angel of Her Majesty’s Ministers, that he was, in fact, 

The sweet little cherub which sits up aloft 
To keep watch o’er the life of poor Jack. 


Mr. Osborne might not unreasonably have thus pointed to Sir Robert 
Peel also; and there must have been small gratitude on the Treasury 
bench for this ma/-d-propos allusion. We cannot wonder that it oc- 
casioned “great laughter.” Mr. Osborne’s speech was a very lively 
one, notwithstanding, andapart from this little fauwzr pas, there was no 
mistaking his hearty support of the ministry. 

Lord John Manners who, of course, opposed the motion, was follow- 
ed by Mr. Anstey, one of the regular critics of foreign affairs, who 
could not make up his mind to vote either pro or con. 

Mr. Baillie Cochrane brought forward a few morecomplaints against 
the results of the noble Secretary’s demi-semi-interference in Continen- 
tal affairs, and was followed by Lord Palmerston himself, who in an 
oration of five hours, cleared himself of many of the petty charges laid 
to his door, and if unable to satisfy the world at large that his course 
has been the wisest possible under all the circumstances, at least con- 
firmed the general impression that he is amongst the ablest men of his 
day, and with very few rivals as a Parliamentary orator He was 
highly complimented on all quarters, and vociferously applauded. The 
Times gives the following summary of his speech. 


Lord PALMERSTON began by insisting upon the importance of the 
question, which concerned not only the tenure of office by an-individual 
or a Government, but involved principles of national policy, and the 
interests, honour, and dignity of this country. He observed that those 
who had thought themselves strong enough to try to take the Government 
by storm ought not to have been content with obtaining an expression of 
the opinion of the House of Lords; it waseither their duty to have sent 
down the resolution for the concurrence of the House, or those connec- 
ted with the party there should have proposed a confirmation of the re- 
solution. However, the question now was whether this House would 
adopt the resolution, which involved the future and the past, laying 
down for the future a principle of national policy which he considered 
totally incompatible with the interests, rights, and honour of this coun- 
try, and the happiness of other countries. The principle, which the 

rson who moved it was obliged to modify, was that British subjects 
in foreign lands were entitled to nothing but the protection of the laws 
and tribunals of the country in which they might happen to be, and 
were not to look for any protection from their own country; and the 
House of Lords had not limited this principie to constitutional coun- 
tries. He denied this doctrine, which was a doctrine upon which no 

lish Minister had acted, and the people of England would never 
suffer any Minister to act upon it. He contended, however, for no such 
principle as that British subjects in foreign countries were to be above 
thelaws. In the first instance, they were bound to have recourse to 
the laws of the land; but there might be cases in which the tribunals 
were not of a character to inspire confidence, and the rule would not 
apply to despotic or nominally constitutional Governments. The noble 
Lord then gave a short history of the Greek State, and described the 
nature of our relations w:th it. The object of this Government was to 
base the institutions of Greece upon the representative principle ; but 
the advice and influence of the other Powers, France included, were 
adverse to our views. One evil of the absence of a Constitutionin 
Greece was, that the wholesystem ofthe government was full of abuses. 
The police, in particular, practised tortures of the most revolting kind 
upon both sexes. There were in Greece a great number of persons, 
Maltese, Ionians, as well as British subjects, whom we were bound to 
rotect ; but it was the practice of the Greek authorities to make no 
Fistinction between Maltese, Ionians, and their own subjects. Lord 
Palmerston then detailed the alleged insults which had been offered to 
British subjects in Greece, and showed the moderation and reasonable- 
ness of the demands made for reparation ; and with reference to the 
case of Mr. Finlay, he justified his claim, which for 14 years the Greek 
Government had put aside with shuffling excuses, and which had not 
been, as asserted, finaliy and conclusively settled. With respect to the 
case of M. Pacifico, whose character, whatever it might be, was no rea- 
son why he should be robbed with impunity by a mob, headed by the 
son of the Minister of War, he could get no redress, and we were, 
therefore, entitled to call upon the Greek Government for compensa- 
tion, but they had denied the principle of the claim, so that it must 
either have been abandoned or enforced; and the course adopted of 
making reprisa)s was acted upon with great moderation. In these cir- 
cumstances the French Government tendered, and we readily accepted, 
their good offices, the extent and conditions being distinctly understood, 
mamely, that they were not to involve the negation of the principle of 
the demands. It was also understvod between himself and M. Drouyn 
de Lhuys that Mr. Wyse should not determine when the mission of M. 
Gros had failed, and if difference of opinion occurred between M. 
Gros and Mr, Wyse on those points which the former was competent to 
discuss, the latter was to refer home for instructions. 

Lord Palmerston entered very minutely into the details and dates of 
the communications between the different parties in the negotiations, 
which had reached this point, that Mr. Wyse had consented to accept 
from the Greek Government the.sum suggested by M. Gros, namely, 
150,000 drachmas, when the latter raised a new objection on a point 
respecting which he was not competent.to act, and withdrew from the 
negotiation. An impression had gone abroad that on the 24th of April 
M. Gros had received and communicated to Mr. Wyse the draught of 
the convention of London, which had not been proposed to him (Lord 
Palmerston) until the 15th, and not agreed on until the 18th, and that 
with a knowledge of this convention Mr. Wyse had renewed hostilities. 
This was totally untrue. Mr Wyse received no info ion from M. 
Gros as to the draught of the convention until the 2d of Ma He was 
sorry that the convention did not arrive at Athens until after the other 
arrangement had been made, but this was not his fault, and the nego- 
tiations had not been put an end to by Mr. Wyse, but ty M. Gros him- 
self, who had afterwards an opportunity of resuming them, but again 
declared that he had withdrawn. The negotiations between the Eng- 
lish and French Governments had come to a satisfactory conclusion, 
and the government were ready to accept such parts of the convention 

-as were still applicable to things to be done, instead of the arrange- 
ment made on the spot. Lord Palmerston then discussed the question 
relating to the two islands, respecting which his opinion, he said, was 
most clear and decided, and it was supported by that of Lord Aberdeen. 
The islands—that of Sapienza having been in 1804 aggregated to Zante, 
and Cervi to Cerigo—had always been understood to belong to the Sep- 
tinsular territory, and if the Greek Government took possession of 
them, they intruded themselves into the territory of the [onian State. 
This question, however did not form part of the demands upon the 
Greek Government ; it was open to fair discussion in conjunction with 
Erance and Russia. Approaching, then, the wider field taken by Sir 
J. Graham, Lord Palmerston reviewed at great length the policy he had 
pursued in the various instances mentioned by Sir James and Mr. Coch- 
rane—Belgium and Holland, Portugal, Spain, France, Switzerland, 
and Italy—denying the charge that he had encouraged revolution. 

_ The advocates of temperate reform, he observed, were always stigma- 

tised as the fomenters of revolution. Lord Minto went to Italy at the 
express desire of the Pope, and the wish of the Roman Government had 








been conveyed ina manner which seemed to denote that they had 
Lord Minto in their eye. They said the Pope was desirous of improv- 
ing the administrative institutions of the country, and requested that 
an English agent of rank might be sent who had the entire confidence 
of Her Majesty’s Government. He advised only administrative reforms, 
and if nothing more had happened and his advice had been followed, 
Italy would have acquired great additional strength. The policy 
of the Government was to prevent revolution—it was a policy of im- 
provement and of peace. The propriety of the intervention on behalf 
of the Hungarian refugees had not been questioned ; but it had been 
said that the fleet should not have been sent to the Dardanelles ; but he 
contended that this was a wise and prudent measure of defence—not 
of offence, for he denied that it was a threat against Russia or Austria, 
but the entrance of the fleet into the Straits was not in consequence of, 
but contrary to, his instructions to Sir 8. Canning The noble lord 
concluded a speech of nearly five hours’ duration with a powerful pero- 
ration, challenging the verdict of the House whether the principles 
which had guided the foreign policy of Her Majesty’s Ministers had 
been proper and fitting, and whether as a subject of ancient Rome could 
hold himself free from indignity by saying ‘* Civis Romanus sum,” a 
British subject in a foreign country should not be protected by the 
vigilant eye and the strong arm of the Government aguinst injustice 
and wrong. 


We must make room for the conclusion, reported in the following 
words, 


I think I have now gone through (loud cheers) all the heads of the 
charge which have been stated in this debate. I think | have shown 
that the foreign policy of the Government in all these transactions 
with respect to which its conduct has been impugned, has througbout 
been guided by those principles which, according to the resoluwon of 
the hon. and learned gentleman, ought to regulate the conduct of tke 
Government of England in the management ot foreign affairs. (Cheers,) 
I believe and think that the principles on which we have acted are 
those which are entertained by the great mass of the people of Eugland, 
(Cheers.) Iam convinced these principles are calculated—so fur us 
the influence of England may be permitted properly to be exercised 
with respect to the destinies of other countries—to conduce to tue wel- 
fare and happiness of mankind, to the advancement of civilization, to 
the maintenance of peace, to the development of the resources and to 
the prosperity of all other countries as well as of the country in which 
we live. (Cheers.) Ido not complain of the conduct of those who 
have made this question the means of attacking Her Majesty s Wovern- 
ment. The government of a great country like this is uadoubiedly an 
object of fair legitimate emulation to men of all shades of opinion. It 
is a noble thing to be allowed to guide the policy and influeuce tne des- 
tinies of such a country as this, and, if ever it was an object of honour- 
able ambition, more than ever it must be so at the moment at which [ 
am speaking (cheers) ; for while we have seen, as stated by the rigit 
hon. baronet, the political earthquake rocking Europe trom side to 
side—while we have seen thrones shaken, shattered, levelled, institu- 
tions overpowered and destroyed—while in almost every country of 
Europe there have been conflicts which have deluged tne land with 
blood, from the Atlantic to the Black Sea, from the Bultic to the Medi- 
terranean, this country has presented a spectacle honvurable to the 
people of England and worthy of the admiration’ of mankind. (Loud 
cheers.) We have shown that liberty is compatible with order; that 
individual freedom is reconcilable with obedience to the law. (Hear, 
hear.) We have shown the example of a nation in which every class 
of society accepts with cheerfulness the lot which Providence has as- 
signed to it, and at the same time every individual of each class is con- 
stantly striving to raise himself in the social scale,—not by injustice, 
not by violence and illegality, but by persevering good conduct, the 
sustained and energetic application of the moral and intellectual facul- 
ties with which his Creator has endowed him. (Loud cheers.) Sir, lL 
say that to govern such a people as that is indeed an object worthy of 
the ambition of the noblest man who may live in the land, and there- 
fore I find no fault with those who may think any opportunity a fair 
one for endeavouring to place themselves in so distinguished and hon- 
ourable a position. (Cheers.) But, sir, I contend that we have not in 
our foreign policy done anything to forfeit the confidenc eof the country. 
(Cheers.) LI contend that, whether in this matter or in that we may 
have acted up to the opinions of one person or of another—and indeed 
it is hard, as we all know by our individual and private experieuce, to 
find any number of men agreeing entirely in any matter on which they 
may not be equally possessed of the details of the facts and circum- 
stances and reasons and conditions which led to action—yet, I say that, 
making allowance for those differences of opinion which may fairly and 
honourably be expected among those who concur in general, 1 will 
maintain that the principles that can be traced through all our foreign 
transactions as the guiding rule and directing course of our proceed- 
ings are such as in my opinion deserve the approbation of the country, 
and I fearlessly challenge the verdict which the House may give on 
the question that is now brought before it as a political, as a commer- 
cial, as a constitutional country, whether the principles which have 
governed the foreign policy of Her Majesty's Government, whether the 
duty of affording protection to our subjects abroad (hear, hear,) which 
we have considered as the guide of our conduct, are proper ani fitting 
in those who are charged with the Government of England, and 
whether, as in days of old a Roman held himself to be free from in- 
dignity when he could say, “ Civis Romanus sum,” a British subject 
shall consider himself in foreign countries as protected by the vigilant 
eye and strong arm of his Government against injustice and wrong. 
(The noble lord on resuming his seat was greeted with loud and pro- 
longed cheering. ) 

The debate was then adjourned till Thursday and the House broke 
up at half-past 2. 

On the Thursday evening, the principal speakers were Sir J. Walsh, 
Sir R. Inglis, the Marquis of Granby, Sir W. Molesworth, Mr. Sidney 
Herbert, Sir George Grey, and Mr. Gladstone. The part each took is 
sufficiently indicated by his name, with perhaps the exception of Sir 
W. Molesworth, who, somewhat to our surprise, is reported to have 
said that 


The motion put in issue the general principles which had guided the 
foreign policy of the Government in the shape of an appeal from the 
decision of another branch of the Legislature. The House, therefore, 
sat as a court of solemn appeal, bound by the obligations and duties of 
such a court, to give the deliberate opinion of the people of England 
upon the foreign policy of the Ministers. What, then, were the prin- 
ciples which had guided that policy? Mr. Roebuck had iaid them 
down, and Lord Palmerston, in one of the ablest speeches ever deliver- 
ed in that House, had affirmed his exposition of them. First, that it 
was the duty and policy of the Government to extend the protection of 
England to her wandering sons. This was a vague, and sometimes an 
unsound and a dangerous position. If Englishmen chose to wander 
where pleasure or profit carried them, the general rule was that they 
must take the consequences of so doing. ‘he second principle was, 
that it was the duty of the Minister, with relation to foreign affairs, 
to cause other Governments to make concessions to their people, to em- 
ploy all their efforts to obtain self-government and crush despotism. 
Though an advocate of the principle of self-government he protested 
against a doctrine which would make us hated throughout Europe, and 
prevented, and would prevent, reductions in our military expenditure. 
He dissented, therefore, from Mr. Roebuck’s propositions, and after 
Weighing the risks which might be incurred by a change of Ministry, 
and, expressing his deep regret at taking a part against his political 
friends, he declared his intention to vote against the motion. 

Mr. Gladstone’s speech was an able one in opposition to Mr. Roe- 
buck’s motion. He twitted Lord John Russell for not moving a resolu- 
tion,directly counter to Lord Stanley’s carried in the upper House ; and 
we do not think he was very wide of the mark when he said, 


_ Now, Isay that there is very good reason for this shifting of the 
issue. I think there was a purpose in it fair and legitimate. I will 
not deny but it was obvious, and it was one which would be placed dis- 
tinetly before the country, so that no man shall mistake it or forget it. 
There was a feeling in the House that the noble lord, the Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, possesses sources of peculiar weakness and 
sources of peculiar strength. There is a sentiment even among his own 
friends—I won't question the extent of it, or attempt to define the ex- 
tent of it—but I say this is a sentiment even among his own friends, 
notwithstanding his distinguished ability, that the noble lord is not al- 
together a eyes man in the management of the foreign policy of this 
country. (Loud cheers and expressions of dissent.) Yes, I don’t pre- 
sume to describe that which is your general sense ; bnt I say a senti- 
ment prevails even among yourselves (cheers, cries of ‘‘ No, no!” 





‘* Name !” and laughter) —even among yourselves, that we are not very 


far usually from the verge of war when the administration of fore 
affairs is in the hands of the noble lord. (Cheers and “* Oh, oh!) 

Mr. Gladstone’s complimentary allusion to Lord Palmerston’s great 
oratorical display closely followed a hard hit. It was after quoting an 
extract from one of Count Nesselrode’s despatches, by which Mr. Glaq- 
stone asserted that a most useful lesson was conveyed to the Foreign of. 
fice from the mouth ofthe Russian Autocrat, that the speaker thus ny. 
ticed it :— 

What compensation have we for this? Why, we had the compensa. 
tion of hearing the masterly speech of the noble lord (hear, hear); ang 
I will assure him, if he will allow me, with respect, to offer him such a 
compliment, that no man listened with greater admiration while, from 
the dusk of one day to the dawn of the next, he defended his policy be. 
fore a crowded House of Commons in that gigantic, intellectual ang 
physical effort. (Hear, hear.) 


There is so much truth and good sense in the conclusion of Mr. Glad. 
stone’s speech, that we give it at length. 


I am well prepared, along with other and more distinguished men, to 
bear any abuse that may await the part we shall take on this occasion. 
(Hear.) We shall, no doubt, be told that we are espousing the cause 
of foreign powers ; that we are condenming our own Minister, because he 
protects Englishmen. Now, we say that no Minis‘er can really protect 
Englishmen, except by observing the principles that have been conse- 
crated by the universal assent of mankind for regulating the conduct of 
nation to nation. (Hear.) Great as is your power, you cannot afford 
to assume for any length of time anisolated policy (Hear, hear.) [t 
would be against the law of nature and of God, were it possible for any 
nation of Christendom to emancipate itself from the obligations which 
bind all other nations, to take a position in the eyes of mankind, of pe- 
culiar privilege and power. (Hear, hear.) I would now grapple with 
the noble lord on his own ground, in what he seemed to consider his 
most triumphant position,—that an Englishman, namely, was in the 
modern world what the Roman citizen declared himself to be in the old, 
by the mere enunciation of these words, ‘* Civis Romanus sum.” What 
was a Roman citizen? A Roman citizen was the member of a privileged 
caste, of a victorious and conquering nation, of a nation that held all 
others bound down by the strong arm of power—which had one law for 
him and another for all the rest of the world, which asserted in his fa- 
vour principles which it denied to all others. (Hear, hear.) Was 
such the view of the noble lord as to the relation of the English towards 
all the rest of the world? (hear); does he claim for us that we are to 
stand on a platform, as it were, high above all other nations’ It is 
clear from the whole, not merely expression, but spirit, of the noble 
viscount’s speech, that such is his impression ; that he thinks we are to 
be the censor of the vice and follies of all the people of the world, the 
teacher of the nations, and that all who, from the low, petty, personal 
spite, do not think proper to admit the assumption, must have diploma- 
tic war declared against them. (Hear.) And certainly, if the business of 
a Foreign Secretary was merely to carry or diplomatic war, all must 
admit the perfection of the noble lord in the discharge of his functions. 
If to bea foreign Minister was to be a knight errant, pricking forth, 
armed at all points, to challenge all comers, and lay as many adversa- 
ries as possible sprawling, then the noble lord would be a master of his 
art. (‘* Hear, hear,” and laughter) ; but I do not understand the du- 
ties of a Foreign Secretary to be of that character: [ take the duties 
of a Foreign Secretary very mainly to be the maintenance of that code 
of sound international principles which, though the hon. and learned 
member for Sheffield thinks lightly of them, apparently, I take to be a 
monument of human wisdom, a precious inheritance bequeatbed to.us 
by our fathers, and on which depends the future brotherhood of nations. 
(Hear.) The English are a noble people; but it is no part of the char- 
acter we should aim at to be always telling other people of our virtues, 
and drawing comparisons, altogether favourable to ourselves, between 
them and us. (Hear, hear.) It is one effect of this insular weakness 
that we hear gentlemen in this assembly, when they find the other por- 
tion of Christendom differing from us in opinion, coolly designating them 
all a knot of foreign conspirators. (Hear.) It is all the same what 
these nations are politically, absolute aristocracies, constitutional 
monarchies, or republics, if they only venture not exactly to adopt our 
opinions, we forthwith quarrel with and denounce them. I should have 
thought that the lesson the noble lord receivedin 1843, in connexion 
with the Ashburton lreaty, would have produced a greater effect upon 
his mind than it seems to have hone. e seems to have got no higher 
towards moderation now than then; and one great line of his policy is 
precisely that it tends to increase in his countrymen that over-estima- 
tion of themselves as compared with other nations which, as already 
characterizing them, renders them wherever they go, with all the con- 
sideration in which they are held as a brave, generous, high-minded 
people, and lovers of truth and honour, disliked and avoided, exactly 
because they do not regard anything like sufficiently the feelings of 
other people. (Hear, hear.) 

It is upon this weakness in the national character that the noble 
lord’s supporters in and out of the House rely, and propose to rely ; 
the noble lord is put forward as a defender, par excellence, of English 
rights, while those who differ from him are set down as men actuated 
by personal motives, and who wholly disregard enlarged principles of 
public policy. With such representations as these before-a favourable 
jury, you think you will get your verdict. But let the House guard 
itself against such a danger. There is the appeal the hoa. and learned 
member for Sheffield has now made from one house of Parliament to 
the other ; there is also an appeal from the House of Commons to the 
people of England (much cheering) ; there is a further appeal even from 
the people of England to the general sentiment of the civilized world 
(hear, hear); and, for my part, I believe that England will have lost 
a great portion of her glory and just pride should she place herself in 
a position where, though she may continue to excite the fear and the 
wonder of other nations, she should have no part in their affection and 
their respect. (Cheers.) Let us recognize frankly the principle of 
brotherhood among nations: and while we assert the just rights of our 
subjects in Greece, or any other small state, let us, doing as we would 
bedone by, pay that respect to weakness which we should exact for 
our own power. (Hear, hear.) Let us refrain from intermeddling in 
the affairs of foreign powers, as we should prohibit other powers from 
intermeddling with our own. (Hear.) If the noble viscount has acted 
upon this principle, let him have his verdict of acquittal; if he has de- 
parted from that principle, then, let not the House shrink from the per- 
formance of its duty under any apprehension of transient obloquy and 
reproach; for they will have the lasting approbation of their own 
conscience, and the gratitude, ultimately, at all events, of the country 
for having protested against a policy which, whatever its su erficial 
aspect, is dangerous to the security of British subjects abroad, whom 
it affects te protect, fatal to the dignity of the country, and eminently 
perilous to that object which the hon. and learned gentleman says he 
has at heart—the sacred object of maintaining peace with the world. 
(Cheers. ) 


On Friday evening, the final proceedings are thus reported. 

The adjourned debate on the foreign policy of the Government was 
resumed by Mr Cockburn, who replied to Mr. Gladstone’s speech, 
which he answered in detail, and finally he concluded a very spirited 
address by supporting the resolution. The hon. and learned gentle- 
man asked Sir R. Peel and Sir J. Graham if they were prepared te 
take office in the event of the government being defeated on the ques- 
tion ; they could not do so unless aided by the Protectionists, or would 
the Protectionists take office without their aid. He therefore felt as- 
sured that there was a compromise, and he would venture to say, what- 
ever might be its terms, the honesty of the agreement would remain 
with the Protectionists. As a representative of the people he was en- 
titled to ask if there was such a compromise, and if so, what was its 
nature? Wasit to bea fixed duty or asliding scale? The hon and 
learned gentleman then sat down amidst continued cheers. ted 

Mr. Wavpoue replied to Mr. Cockburn’s argument, and contende 
that Lord Aberdeen’s foreign policy was far more likely to preserve the 
peace of the world than Lord Palmerston’s. 

Mr. M. Mitner supported the resolution. : bl 

Mr. Cospew said the question involved no question of con sidera ple 
or individual feeling. He referred to the question of Don Pasiioo'’s 
claims, which were disgracefully exaggerated ; so were the others ; an 
although there was great difficulty in ascertaining the amount, — 
Palmerston had no difficulty in deciding what should be claimed, rig 4 
or wrong. He contended for the principle of non-intervention, by & 


ign 


adherence to which he believed the English Government wenke Se ese 
to further constitutional freedom and the interests of humauity t tpn 
out the world than by perseverance in the course which they now p 
sued, ‘ 

Sir Rosert Peet was opposed to the resolution. He at great length 


ernment, and said that 





reviewed the foreign policy of the present Gov 
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though on one or two occasions he had not considered it his duty to vote 
against that policy, yet on the present occasion he could not by any 
means give his countenance tothem. He blamed Lord Palmerston se- 
yerely for having omitted to advise Mr. Wyse of the treaty of London, 
when such advice might have arrived in time to stop the proceedings 
which had given so much umbrage to France. He further blamed the 
noble lord that he did not learn the consequences of omission, that when 
hostilities had been renewed he did not at once propose to France to 
agree to the principal treaty. He strongly advocate: the princi ple of 
non-intervention, which he contended was the best policy England could 

ursue, whereby in meddling in the affairs of other nations they would 
find themselves betrayed ; even when they did succeed, they would find 
that the institutions which they took under their protection would never 
prove permanent. Jes j 

Lord Joun RusseLy vindicated the policy of Government, and went 

at great length into various questions which of late years have en- 
aged the attention of the public in connection with our foreign affairs. 
He justified the claims of Mr. Finlay and M. Pacifico, and entirely re- 

udiated the doctrine embodied in the resolution in the House of Lords 
restricting the amount of protection which should be afforded to Bri- 
tish subjects residing in foreign states, referring to France and Sicily. 
He justified the proceedings of Lord Minto in the recent mission of the 
noble lord to Italy, denying that he was authorised by the English Gov- 
ernment to perform the part of a propagandist. His lordship concluded 
a lengthened address by calling on the House to support the motion, 
and defeat the combination who aimed at the overthrow of Government 
for another more favourable to the powers of absolutism. : 

Mr. Disraexi repudiated the idea that he was bound to have submit- 
ted to the House of Commons a resolution similar to that which was 
carried by Lord Stanley, but he looked on the motion as a Government 
one, and would not support it, believing that the principle of British 
protection to British subjects in foreign countries, without reference to 
the laws of those countries, would lead to inextricable difficulties in our 
relations with foreign states. He concluded by a violent attack upon 
the Government, declaring whatever was the result on the division, he 
was convinced it would have the effect of making the Government pur- 
sue a different course in its policy towards other nations. 

After a reply from Mr. Roebuck the House divided. 


For the resolution. ......ccccccccccccccccersccccssscces 310 
Against it....ssceeeeceeeeeeeeee ccocccecccces ee eecevees 264 
Majority for Ministers......... oeerccovesooes . 46 


The result was received with tremendous cheering by the Ministerial 
benches, and Lord Palmerston was most warmly congratulated by his 
friends. 

Tne House adjourned at four A.M. 

—~—— 


Fauu oy THe TasLe Rockx.—It is not very frequently that it falls 
to the lot of a Provincial Editor to put on record an occurrence happen- 
ing in his district, which is of interest to the world. Such however 
we consider to be the falling of the far-famed Table Rock at Niagara 
Falls, which on Saturday last the 29th ult., between half past one and 
two o’clock, P. M. fell with a most awful crash into the abyss below. 
The reports in the various papers we have seen, differ in their account 
of the land slip ; but as we write with a previous knowledge of the lo- 
cality, from personal observation, and from careful enquiry made on 
the spot, our readers may depend upon the correctness of our nar- 
rative. 

A great portion of this overhanging rock, which has been the favour- 
ite resort of Tourists from all countries, fell, as we have stated, on Sa- 
turday last, a distance of about one hundred and fifty feet into the river 
below, completely turning over and being shivered into ten thousand 
fragments. It is amost providential circumstance, that at this seas on 
of the year, when the Falls are so much visited, rio lives were lost. At 
noon the rock was crowded with tourists, but at the time of the warning, 
there were not above ten or twelve people on it, who had time to es- 

cape. Old Joe the blind man, who collects alms by exhibiting his curi- 
osities, feeling an unusual sensation where he was sitting, requested to 
be led off, which he was, just in time to save his life. An omnibus, 
from which the horses had been taken out to bait, fell over with the 
rock, and not a vestige of it is to be seen, buried, as it doubtless is, till 
the dissolution of all things. A man and boy who were reposing inside 
it at the time, barely escaped with their lives. At the very moment it 
was careening over with the rock, when the chasm was six feet wide, 
the man leaped over it, the boy following, who unable entirely to clear 
it, was only saved by the assistance of his companion. The noise of this 


Curious Case.—In the Court of Queens’s Bench, on Wednesday the 
19th ult., Lord Dunboyne was tried under the 6th and 7th William 
1V., cap. 85, which enacts, ‘that any person who should wilfully 
make, or caused to be made, for the purpose of being inserted in any 
register of birth, death, or marriage, any false statement touching any 
of the particulars by the act required to be known and registered, 
should be subject to the same pains and penalties as if he were guilty 
of perjury.” In August 1842, Lord Dunboyne was privately married, 
at Puddington Church, to Mrs. Vincent Vaughan, a well-endowed 
young widow, with prospects of increased fortune, living at Bell Hatch 

in the county of Oxford. The marriage was private because it was op 
posed to the wishes of Mrs. Vaughan’s mother, to whose wealth she 
would succeed if she did not alienate her regards. The opposition 
made to Lady Dunboyne’s marriage by her mother wore off, and the 
parties were married again at St. George’s Hanover Square, in Decem- 
ber 1843; an on this occasion, just as on the former one, the parties 
were described as widower and widow, though then man and wife. 
This false description was the offence. The prosecution seems to have 
been prompted by the ill-will of some parties in the background. Mr. 
Sergeant Wilkins, Mr. Clarkson, and Mr. Ogle, were the counsel ar- 
rayed for the prosecution ; Sir Fitzroy Kelly, Mr. Cockburn, and Mr. 
Edwin James, formed the powerful phalanx of defence. Lord Camp- 
bell instructed the Jury, that they must be “ satisfied that the repre- 
sentation had been made falsely, fraudulently, and corruptly ;” a con- 
clusion which there would be some difficulty in coming to, as the de- 
fendant had no motive to injure anybody by his act. Such marriages 
are highly irregular, but very common, especially among Roman 
Catholics: it is difficult to see how on a second marriage a man can de- 
scribe himself except by his description before the marriage. The 
Jury found a verdict of ‘* Not guilty.” 








GRAND ORGAN EXHIBITION. 


T ERBEN’S ORGAN FACTORY, 172 Centre street, opposite Canal, on Monday 
evening, July 22d, 1850, 

_Mr. Wiliam A. King, has the honour to inform bis friends and the public, that he will ex- 
hibit, [by permission of Henry Erben, Esq.Ja new and splendid first class Organ, just 
erected by Erben, for Richmond, Virginia. 

Part 1.—1, Overture to Oberon, Organ, Mr. W. A. King, Weber ; 2, Sacred Aria, It is 
enough, Mr. Philip Mayer, Mendelssohn; 3, Overture, Masaniello, Urgan, Mr. W. A. King, 
Auber; 4, Aria, Laudate Dominum, Mrs. Edward Loder, Mozart; 5, Vocal Duett, Messrs. 
Beutler and P, Mayer, Mendelesohn; 6, Grand Duet Concertante. Harp and Organ, in three 
movements, concluding with the celebrated Prayer from Rossini’s Moise, essrs. T. H 
Williams and W. A. King, N. Bochsa. 

Part t1.—1, Grand Concert Overture, Organ, Mr. W. A. King, Kuhlah; 2, Ave Regina, 
Mrs Edward Loder, Cherubini ; 3,The wedding March, Organ, Mr. W. A. King, Mendeis- 
sohn; 4, German Vocal Quartette Messrs, Beutler, Kaiser, Gover, and Ohrlein, Mendels- 
sohn ; 5, Extemporaneous Organ Performance. in which all the beautiful stops and splendid 
combinations of this fine Organ will be particularly and prominently exhibited. 

Doors open at half-past7. Concertto commence at 8 o’clock. Tickets Fifty Cents each, 
tobe had at Erben’s Factory, 172 Centre street, [opposite Canal] at Stodart’s Piano Forte 
Rooms, Broadwey, or at the door on the evening of the performance. 





DIED.—At New Hall near Sheffield, England, on the 27 ult., in the 79th 
year of her age, SARAH, wife of John Sanderson, Esq., senior partner o the firm 
of Sanderson, Brothers & Co, and mother of E. F. Sanderson, of this city. 





Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days. 110 |-4a 1/0 1-2. 
Gune ADBION, 
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Sir Robert Peel is dead! Such is the melancholy announcement made 
public yesterday, as the principal item of news by the America, mail 
steamer of the 6th inst. from Liverpool. 

Sir Robert, as will be seen by our Parliamentary extracts, was in 
his place in the House of Commons on Friday night, the 28th ult., and 
took part in the proceedings; on the following afternoon he met with 
the accident that resulted in his death. Whilst riding up Constitution 
Hill, on his way from his house in Whitehall to the Park, his horse 
shied, kicked up, and threw Sir Robert over his head. The reins re- 
maining grasped in his hand appear to have brought the horse upon 
him, and the consequence was fatalinjury. Such might have been the 
case with a younger and slighter man; Sir Robert was stout in person, 
and in his sixty-third year. Assistance was at hand; several gentle- 








falling mass, which is presumed to embrace nearly a quarter of an acre 
was more distinctly heard on the American shore, and in the distance, 
than by those immediately above the bank, where it was in great mea- 
sure drowned by the roar of the cataract, which may, with a favourable 
wind, be heard at a distance of fifteen and twenty miles. It however 
created no little alarm amongst the residents at the museum and the 
other large houses, situated but « few yards from the precipice. . 
To such of our readers as are familiar with this wonderful rock, it 
may be well to explain, that the part which has fallen is not the over- 
hanging shelf which is depicted in the various prints and engravings il- 
lustrative of the Falls, but a lozenge or rather a diamond shaped block 
of rock beyond that, extending from one hundred to two hundred feet 
to the spot where the old water works stood (the greater part of which 
is carried away,) and about sixty feet in depth. The portion of the 
Table rock still remaining, from the great fissure in it, has long been 
considered dangerous, and we are informed that application is about to 
be made to the board of ordnance to have it blasted, in order to avoid 
the frightful calamity that might arise from its unexpected downfall, 
for itis not likely it can survive the expansion of another winter's 
frost. Weare decidedly of opinion that a better view of the horse shoe 
falls can be obtained than previous to the falling of the rock.—The 
— behind the sheet of water is still open to adventurous travel- 

ers, but in the general crash, some fragments fell, which will prevent 
them reaching ‘‘ termination rock” as heretofore. 

Hanging partly over the edge of the Falls about thirty yards from 
the Canada shore, is a lumberman’s scow. It has drifted broadside on 
to a rock, the water rushing through the cabin windows behind, 
gushes out from those before, over the Falls, and as the beholder looks 
upon it, he expects every moment to see it make the fearful plunge, and 
anicy shiver passes through his frame as if it were a living thing.— 
The parties on board were miraculously saved by the gallantry of some 
Chippewa boatmen, just before the unmanageable vessel entered the 
frightful rapids.— St. Catherines’ Constitutional. 





Swrmune Exrraorpinary.—We yesterday had the pleasure of 
Witnessing an athletic feat, equal, we believe, to that performed by the 
lovesick youth of Abydos; for our Leander had, we presume, no amor- 
ous young Yankee priestess to swim after. A young man named 
Clifton Jackson, swam across the Niagara River under the Falls, and 
back again, without landing to take breath, merely touching ground on 
the other side. To those acquainted with the Niagara Falls are aware 
of the musede required to get the ferry boat from side to side, it is un- 
necessary to explain, that though the river at this point is not much 
more than a quarter of a mile broad, yet the most lusty swimmer, 

from the immense strength of the current against which he has to 
Struggle, is unable to gain the opposite shore under three quarters of 
amile. Itis, therefore, no small undertaking, to swim a mile and a 
half in the most rapid river in the world, with the certain knowledge 
that cramp or faint-heartedness would in a few minutes carry yOu 1Nto 
the rapids below, where the river is supposed to travel at the rate of 
twenty-eight miles an hour—there to be dashed to pieces on the rocks, 
or be * sucked in” the famous whirlpool. Jackson performed the feat 
Without difficulty, keeping his head and neck above water during the 
Whole time, and never turning on his back.—Jbid. 





Deatn sy DRowntnc.—We record with regret the death of Lieuten- 
‘nt Frend, of the Royal Canadian Rifles, a gentleman, who, by his 
amiable manners and gentlemanly deportment, had won for himself 
hot only the esteem and affection of the officers and men of his regi- 
ment, but the regard of all those who had the pleasure of his acquaint- 
‘nce. On Tuesday, the 23d ultimo, whilst cruising with a boy off the 
Isle Aux Nois in the River Richelieu, in a small boat, his frail bark 
was suddenly upset in a squall, when the Lieutenant, who was a most 
excellent swimmer, endeavoured to make for the shore. A canoe, which 
Put out to his assistance, had reached one hundred yards of him, when 
he was observed suddenly to sink, and the body has not yet been found. 

he boy was saved. Lieutenat Frend was what we may term the crack 
man of the Regiment, standing 6 feet 4 inches, and well proportioned. 
. 7, however, by his amiability, and not his personal bearing, that 
teat during the two years he was quartered in Niagara, secured to 
thine —_— of friends, who deeply and sincerly deplore his early 


men, who found him in a state of insensibility, aided in conveying 
him home in a carriage. London lavished upon him all its medical 
talent ; but the fiat had gone forth; he died on the night of Tuesday, 
the 2d inst. The telegraphic reports inform us that a public funera] 
was tendered to his family by Lord John Russell, in the name of Her 
Majesty and the nation—the latter, we presume, in consequence of a 
Parliamentary vote—but that the offer was declined, the deceased 
Baronet having expressed a wish, shortly before his death, that he 
should be buried at Drayton, without any pomp or ceremony. 

Although for four years past Sir Robert Peel has occupied no pro- 
minent position in public life, neither conducting public affairs, nor 
systematically taking part in opposition to the Whigs in office; yet 
there has been no man on whom the country has more unceasingly 
kept its eye. A skilful pilot rather than a bold and successful navi- 
gator, he was looked to as a reliable helmsman, in the event of the ves- 
sel of State getting amidst rocks and quicksands. Strong*indeed must 
have been the conviction of his practical statesmanship, when not all 
the fluctuations of his political principles could materially diminish the 
general confidence that he inspired. It has been truly said that, on 
almost all the leading questions of his time, Sir Robert Peel has ap- 
peared alternately the opponent and the advocate. It is notorious al- 
so, that he lacked that geniality of disposition, and that sympathetic 
key for unlocking the hearts of his fellows, by which men of lesser 
power attach their adherents to them. Eminent as he was in political 
and social life, a finished scholar, and enthusiastic admirer and most 
liberal patron of the fine Arts, wealthy, charitable, and humane—he 
had followers in troops, but few or no friends. This was the case be- 
fore he had alienated himself from the Conservative party with which 
he was once identified, and was in fact mainly owing to his constitu- 
tional disposition. 

Nevertheless, though he had no clan with him, and a host of politi- 
cal revilers against him, we believe that his loss will have been deplor- 
ed through the length and breadth of the land. As a practical states- 
man his merits were unrivalled, and the practical character of the 
age mainly fastens its admiration upon those, who eschew the showy 
in order to cultivate the useful. Many able pens will sketch the 
career and trace the varied qualities of the deceased statesman ; and 
we shall have an opportunity of selecting thus for our columns some 
fitting tribute to his memory. For our own part, we can but say that 
though his want of good faith and consistency very materially quali- 
fies our admiration of his political course; yet the conviction comes 
mournfully and crushingly upon us that England has sustained a most 
grievous loss. Notwithstanding that he supported and carried a com- 
mercial change that has half ruined many of our Colonies and is still 
considered so doubtful an experiment at home, those short words, * Sir 
Robert Peel is dead,” are not put on paper without deep and serious 
feelings. 

The late Sir Robert Peel was the son of the first Baronet, whose ac- 
cumulation of fortune, and rise in life from the application of mechani- 
cal science to the manufacture of cotton, are well known. He was born 
5th Feb. 1788, succeeded to the Baronetcy on his father’s death, in May 
1830, married in 1820, a daughter of Sir John Floyd, Bart., and has 
left several children. The eldest, now Sir Robert, is in diplomatic ser- 
vice, and was lately Secretary of Legation in Switzerland. The second 
has lately made his début in Parliament very creditably, the third is a 
distinguished young officer of the navy, known to many of our readers 
when commanding the Daring, gun brig. One other son is in the Scots 

















Fusileer Guards ; and the elder of the two daughters married in 1841 
Viscount Villiers, eldest son of the Earl of J ersey. 

Sir Robert Peel was educated at Harrow School, and at Christ Church, 
Oxford. At the former he was the contemporary of Byron: atthe lat- 
ter he obtained double first-class honours, an unusual circumstance 
He entered Parliament in 1809, as member for Cashel, his father hav- 
ing purchased a seat for him, according to the custom of those days. 
In January 1810, he was selected by Mr. Percival to second the address 
in answer to the speech from the throne. In 1811 he was appointed 
Under Secretary of State for the Colonial Department. After Mr. 
Percival’s death, and on the accession of Lord Liverpool he became 
Chief Secretary for Ireland. In 1821 he was nominated Secretary of 
State for the Home Department. In 1834 he was entrusted by 
William IV with the task of forming an administration, which, however, 
only lasted a few months, and in August 1841 again assumed the office 
of Prime Minister, which he held until succeeded by Lord John Russell 
in July 1846. To detail Sir Robert’s various movements on the Cur- 
rency, Catholic Emancipation, Reform in Parliament, and Free Trade, 
would require more time and space than wecan give to it; in addition 
to which, as we have already observed, we shall find it well set down to 
our hand, when the merica’s mail arrives. 

What effect this mournful event will have upon political parties re- 
mains tobeseen. That very powerful but crotchetty vehicle of opinions— 
the telegraph—informs us that it is considered likely rather to strength - 
enthan weaken the present Ministry. Pray Heaven it prove so, forif 
they will cleave to office, we should really be glad to see them relieved 
from the odium of repeated defeats and habitually abandoned measures. 
They nave been again outvoted in the Upper House, by a majority of 
twenty-two, on the Irish Franchise bill, Lord Stanley carrying an 
amendment, by which the franchise was raised from £8 qualification, 
the Government proposal, to £15, his own. The bill is therefore with- 
drawn ; as is, infinitely to our surprise, that for the abolition of the 
Lord Lieutenancy of Ireland, together with Mr. Labouchere’s Mercan- 
tile Marine Bill, and the Amended Encumbered Estate Bill. With its 
whole foreign policy condemned by one branch of the Legislature and 
approved by a paltry majority in the other, whilst the administration 
of home affairs is marked by discomfiture at almost every point—this 
vitality of the Whigs is becoming a spectacle for gods and men. Punc 
will surely be down upon them soon, and christen the Ministry as the 
Cat Cabinet, with its nine lives indefinitely prolonged. 

The 5th inst. being financial quarter day, we have a return of the 
state of the revenue, and gladly record one bright side in public affairs, 
There is an increase of half a million sterling in the year’s revenue; 
whilst the month of June last past shows more than a million and a 
half sterling increased value of exports, as compared with June of last 
year. Itis to be hoped that the figures are according to Cocker, and 
not made to order: it would be hard indeed if, whilst the agricultur- 
ists are floundering in despair, the manufacturers were not picking up 
plums. Tunis throws some light upon the racy communication of the 
Telegraph to the effect that ‘they (the Ministry] will stick to the 
budget, and, if need be, appeal to the country upon it.” The truth is 
that Lord John cannot confine the issue to the budget alone. 

Elsewhere will be found such a sketch of the great debate in the 
House of Commons, on British foreign policy, as we could find room for 
in ourcolumns. The result has been nil. 

Loud are the cries and bitter the complaints against the recent 
change made in the Sunday Post-Office regulations. The result of the 
hasty actiou of the Government, on a single vote of the House of Com- 
mons snatched from it by surprise, has been to inflict a very serious 
inconvenience upon the public, and at the same time to increase the 
desecration of the Sabbath, by the consequent employment of private 
means for the conveyance and delivery of newspapers and letters. It 
has been wrung from the government that this ill-considered move was 
adopted by way of convincing the very strict section of the House that 
their legislative interference wouldjdo more harm than good to their pi- 
ous cause—a most objectionable means toa verydesirable end. Mean- 
time, it does not seem quite certain that serious legal consequences 
may notensue. If Her Majesty be sued for damages, anew turn would 
be given to the affair. The Times recently thus spoke on the subject. 

The late precipitate proceedings with respect to the Post-office may lead to con- 
sequences not expected by those who acted upon the accidental majority of the 
House of Commons. A grave question has arisen as to the legality of the order 
lately issued, and the courts of law may probably be called upon to decide the 
point. A mere resolution of either House of Parliament has not the force of law 
and we must recur to acts of Parliament to ascertain the power of the Postmaster 
General and the Crown with respectto the delivery of letters, The question ma 
indeed, be tried in various modes, and the only oe likely eventually to profit 
by the restriction now imposed are the lawyers. Important letters being delayed or 
delivery of them being refused on the Sunday, an action may be found to lie against 
the person refusing or detaining them, and the inconsiderate conductof the Govern- 
ment may thus lead to almost interminable litigation. It ought to be recollected 
that the business of delivering the levers of the community is a case entirely exeep- 
tional. The community, speaking by Parliament, has determined both to im 
upon the Government the obligation of receiving, collecting, and delivering letters, 
and to prevent all private persons from in any way sharing in the business. For 
reasons partly of finance, partly of a social character, a complete monopoly has 
been established. The Postmaster-General has been made “a corporation” for 
this purpose : a certain fixed sum or charge has been settled to be paid by those 
who send anc receive letters; and heavy penalties are imposed on those who shall 

resume to interfere with the duty of receiving, collecting, and delivering them. 

or many yearsthe chief consideration of the Government in this matter was the 
sum collected ; the ¢az was the thing regarded. Security, indeed, seemed to be 
increase i by the Government taking upon itself the duties of the Post.office ; cer- 
tainty also appeared more likely of attainment in cousequence € same pro- 
ceeding. But many circumstances have occurred to shake the public confidence 
as to these supposed advantages. All unity and precision and security are likely 
to be lost, if the late proceeding is to be taken as a precedent. The merest accident 
will hereafter have fatal sway over our most important interest; and one great ad- 
vantage derived from our advance in art, and in our command over the powers of 
nature, wil! have to be struck out of the accounts to be made of the benefits deriv- 
ed from the existence of society. 

France.—We briefly alluded last week to the President’s Dotation 
bill, and now find that the final vote of the National Assembly, after 
a variety of amendments and protracted debates, was for granting him 
an extraordinary credit of 2,400,000 francs. His annual salary is 
1,200,000 franes ; so it seems that whether France will, or will not, 
make another effort at popularising a monarch, she is willing to remu- 
nerate her Republican servants with Royal munificence. The fate of 
this bill and of the French Ministry, was, however, doubtful, having 
been finally carried ‘* at the sword’s point” by General Changarnier, 
who unexpectedly came to the rescue, mounted the tribune for the first 
time, and in a brief but pithy address exhorted the chamber to adopt 
the course it took. We borrow the above expression from M. Gaillar- 
det’s correspondence with the Courrier des Etats Unis. He further 
states that the General’s words produced a magical effect on the unde- 
cided, and the result has been that Louis Napoleon is more than ever 
under a military protectorate. The Greek difficulty is absolutely set- 
tled, Lord Palmerston consenting to substitute the Treaty made be- 
tween himself and M. Drouyn de Il’Huys in London, for that executed 
by M. Wyse at Athens, so far as the latter was not acted upon. Lord 
Normanby and General de la Hitte met at the President’s table on the 
24th ult., in honour of the reconciliation, and on the following Monday 
M. Drouyn de I'Huys left Paris to resume his post as French Minister 
at Queen Victoria’s Court. And so let us be grateful that this squall 
has blown over ; of which result, by the way, we never doubted. It 
seems to us, that the fair and straightforward course adopted of late 


years by every British Administration in its diplomatic intercourse 
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with France—during the progress of uncertain events and amidst com- 
plicated and most delicate positions—has not been without its effect upon 
the public mind of France. The vulgar and absurd rumours about 
British gold piling up, or pulling down barricades, become less and 
less frequent ; and the French people begin to see that Lord Palmers- 
ton, with fingers in so many pies, keeps clear of Parisian intrigues. 

M. Guizot and several distinguished Frenchmen had left Paris, for 
the purpose of attending Sir Robert Peel’s funeral. 

From other parts of the Continent, there is some interesting intelli- 
gence; foremost in importance being the ugly state of affairs between 
the United States and the Portuguese Government. (Commodore Mor- 
gan was in the Tagus on the 9th ult. with the Independence, frigate, 
and Mississippi, war steamer, prepared to aid Mr. Clay, the United 
States Chargé d’Affe-res, in bringing to a settlement claims pending 
and pressed unsuccessfully during many past years. (ne of the prin- 
cipal arose from the destruction, in 1814, of an American cruiser, in the 
port of Fayal, by a British force. It can scarcely be supposed that two 
American ships of war will overawe the Portuguese capital : we shall 
beglad, however, to hear that some sort of settlement is effected—the 
more so as Great Britain is indirectly mixed up in the affair, and there 
are peculiar relations existing between our own Court and that of 
Lisbon. 

We gladly notice rumours that Prussia and Denmark have settled 
their Schleswig-Holstein differences. 





Tue Late Presiwent.—The funeral of the late lamented President 
took place at Washington on Suturday last. His remains were con- 
signed to the Congressional Burial Ground, the ceremonies being con- 
ducted on a scale of imposing magnitude, and attended by the most emi- 
nent men of the country. Amongst the pall-bearers were the Hon. 
Henry Clay, Daniel Webster, Lewis Cass, 7. H. Benton, and R. C. Win- 
throp. General Scott commanded the military escort. The journals 
at the commencement of the week were filled with details of the vast 
procession that attended the body of the deceased to its final resting 
place—for we understand that it will not be removed. 

In this city, the mournful day was observed by flags hung at half- 
mast, salutes fired at intervals, a general suspension of business, and 
a closing of all places of public entertainment. On Tuesday next, the 
28rd inst.,a grand funeral procession will take place through the prin- 
cipal streets of New York, in honour of the deceased, and it is expected 
that there will be a large turn-out. At a special meeting of the St. 
George’s Society held on Thursday evening, it was resolved that the 
officers of the Society should attend officially, and that such members as 
desire to take part should communicate their wish to the Secretary by 
10 o’clock on Monday. 

With respect to the changes at Washington following the death of the 
President, we can only add that an entirely new Cabinet is said to be 
organised, but that it will not be officially announced until the begin- 
ning of next week. 





STEAM BETWEEN ST. THOMAS, BERMUDA, AND NEW YORK. 

We have received the following communication on the above import- 
ant subject, and though its signature bears evidence of its being writ- 
ten by an interested party, its contents are none the less noteworthy. 
It is particularly commended to the attention of some of those men of 
@oating capital and floating enterprise, with whom this community 


abounds. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE ALBION. 
Hamilton, Bermuda, July 4th, 1850. 

Sir,—Being of opinion that your valuable journal is the best source 
through which to advance anything in favour of British and American 
interests, I beg that you will have the kindness to admit the following 
into its columns, which will confer a great favour on the inhabitants of 
this place generally. ; 

For a long time, it has been the desire of many persons, in the mer- 
cantile and other business, to have a steam communication established 
with this place and the United States—through the medium of New 
York. Last year the Royal West India Mail Company consented to 
run their vessels to that port; but, for reasons of which I am ignorant, 
it was this year discontinued. However, not much was lost, as the 
rates of freight, passage, and postage, were so high, that but few could 
avail themselves of this expeditious mode of conveyance. A Steamer 
that would convey freight, passengers, Xc., at reasonable rates, so as to 
place it within the means of all parties, is what we want, and I am of 
opinion that the facts I am about to lay before the public, will lead to 
the consummation of so desirable an objeet at no distant day. 

Capt. Hutchings, of the Schooner /ert, who arrived from St. Theinas 
last week, states that, a few days prior to his leaving that port, he was 
informed that a large and influential meeting was about to be held, for 
the purpose of taking into consideration the practicability of running a 
steamer between that Island and Porto Rico. In consequence of busi- 
ness, Capt. Hutchings was compelled to leave before the meeting was 
anveant ; but he did not lose the opportunity thus offered for advanc- 
ing the views of the Bermudians, with reference to steam communica- 
tion with New York—as, in the course of conversation with the Secre- 
tary of said meeting, he informed him of the desire of his countrymen, 
aad, observed that he had no doubt they would be willing to join the 
inhabitants of St. Thomas in establishing so important a scheme. The 
Secretary replied that he would not fail to bring before the meeting his 

representations, and he had no doubt the meeting would favourably 
consider them. The gentleman promised also to communicate the result 
of the proceedings to Bermuda. 

Now, Sir, I feel very confident that if the Bermudians have some 
persons to help them, they will exert their best endeavours in favour of 
this project. My object in writing to you is simply to bring before the 
public of America the importance and advantages that will accrue to 
them from this undertaking, and the necessity for their aid in behalf of 
it. Besides the benefit that would come from it in a mercartile point of 
view, we might notice the good.that would be gained by passengers on 

leasure, and in search of health. Many persons, I believe, annually 

eave America for St. Thomas and Porto Rico, in sailing vessels ; and [ 
have no doubt that should this scheme be set on foot, many would find 
in Bermuda a climate as healthy as any under the canopy of heaven. 

And besides this, the produce of these islands—which now, from the 
length of the voyages in sailing vessels, often loses a great part of its 
value by decomposition—would meet with an expeditious passage, and, 
very probably, a ready sale. There are many articles which would 
meet with ready favour with the Americans,—such as oranges, grapes, 
figs, tomatoes, &c. which, in the majority of instances, from the above 
cause, cannot be sent. : 

Perhaps, by this means, the islands of Bermuda, which possess such 
picturesque scenery, and other advantages, will meet with the custom 
they justly merit. I may allude, however, to the want of a large,airy 
Boarding House ; should the above praret be set on foot, the want of 

this will he glaringly apparent, and no doubt will be soon supplied. 


Yours very truly, BERMUDIAN. 





Canapas.—In consequence, we presume, of a very severe South- 
easterly storm on Thursday night, we are without communications 
from Montreal or Toronto. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 
Toronto, July 10, 1850. 
[This letter came to hand too late for our last week’s impression. 
Last week’s letter announced the defeat of the Ministerial measure 





extravagance would acquire additional force, and our Representation 
would drain the — purse toan extent that would make many cry 
out, that we paid too dear for our legislation. in the Repres ntatives 
Bill, which has just got its quietus, the aim and scope are so decidedly 
in favour of perpetuating French domination, that it seems singular 
that so many of the Upper Canadian members could be found to vote in 
its favour. Once passed, and a vote of two thirds of one hundred and 
fifty members required to alter its provisions, and the Western and en- 
terprising section of the Province would be at the mercy of its Eastern 
and inert neighbours in all time to come. So carefully was French 
domination kept in view, that the District of Montreal, where the 
Saxon race prevail, though possessing two thirds of the population of 
Eastern Canada, has no more members than the remaining districts 
which are more sparsely settled. In counties also where English settle- 
ments prevail, much ingenious rascality has been displayed in so run- 
ning the boundaries that the votes of these old country people shall be 
swamped by their French brethren. It is well for the peace of the 
country, that more than a bare majority was required, or we would 
have had the scandalous bill crammed down our throats by the Ministry 
and their servile adherents. As this was undoubtedly the measure of 
the session, heralded as it was by a call of the House moved by Mr. 
Baldwin, it may not be inappropriate to introduce the opinion of one of 
our most able Provincial editors on the subject. The Hamilton Spec- 
tator thus points out the injustice and iniquities of the measure :— 


‘* There can be no question whatever that the thinking portion of the 
Reformers of Upper Canada take an entirely different view of the mea- 
sure from that they supported a twelvemonth ago. They have already 
seen some of the practical effects of French domination, and have no 
desire to bind themselves forever to an unprogressive faction. They 
know that to introduce into the Assembly sixty French Members, who 
would vote according to the nod of the Dictator, would be tantamount 
to giving the Province, with its immense and constantly increasing ma- 
jority of Anglo Saxon population, into the hands of the indolent, un- 
progressive, and obstructive Gallic race. With sixty French votes in 
the House, what chance would there be of making any subsequent change 
in the representation, when such an improvement became necessary— 
when the Frence Seigniories began to feel the desertion of their hadi- 
tans, which has aow commenced, and when the backwoods of Upper 
Canada had become peopled with hardy, industrious, and intelligent 
Emigrants from our Father-land ? No provision is made for this inev- 
itable contingency. Mr. Lafontaine and his compatriots are alarmed 
at the progress made by the British race—they know that every Em- 
igrant ship which lands her living freight at the port of Quebec or Mon- 
treal, speaks silently but truly the inevitable destiny of the French. 
To prevent the calamity which stares them in the face, the leaders of 
this faction seek to secure a position in which they can bid defiance to 
their mbre energetic neighbours ; and yet so lamentable is the infatua- 
tion of Mr. Baldwin and his confréres that they are prepared to assist 
in the accomplishment of this palpable iniquity. They would betray 
their country, to oblige their Gallic allies. 

** Our remarks thus far apply to Upper Canada only. But how would 
this Representation bill affect our brethren in Lower Canada, who are 
already at the mercy of the French ? They number more than one-third 
of the population, and in iutelligence, enterprise and industry, no com- 
parison can be instituted between them and indolent Aabitant. At pre- 
sent they are deprived of a fair share of representation, and the scheme 
of Mr. Lafontaine has been so ingeniously contrived that the little in- 
fluence they now posscss would be lessened. By the careful calculation 
of the Montreal Gazette, the bill would give to the French an increase 
of twenty-nine Members, to the British four / And in the face of these 
plain facts, Upper Canada Members and a subservient press, use their 
votes and iufluence to force fthrough Parliament a bill which may be 
termed truly infamous! The Montreal Guzeéte, in noticing the care 
that has been taken to swamp the English voters, wherever possible 
gives the following illustration : 

The Seignories of Foncault and Noyan,and part of that of Sabrevois, are ex 
clusively settled by English ; yet, although Rouville, in which they are situated, 








is to receive two members, this mass of English are studiously swamped. That is 
precisely the old system of 1829. 

On the opposite shore of the Richelieu, stretching westward along the line, 
through Lacolle, Odelltown, &c., is another mass of English settlers, who are also 
carefully swamped; and so in Beauharnois. The English Townships, too, in 
rear of the County of Two Mountains, are equally carefully swamped, in the Coun- 
ties of Lachenaye and Two Mountains. 

We have set down the City of Montrealattwo English and one French, because, 
upon a fair division of the City into electoral wards, returning a member each, 
such might be the result. But if the City is not divided, there wi!l always be a 
fight, when the parties make up their minds to carry the three members; and the 
French will carrywhen there isnot excitement enough to bring the English out. Mon- 
treal has really earned a bad enough character already for troublesome elections, 
and inhumanity, the Legislature ought to preveut the recurrence of them by di 
viding the City into wards for Parliamentary purposes. As tothe City of Quebec, 
if divided into wards, the Anglo-Saxons would return at least one member of the 
three; but if voting in mass, they will be swamped like their countrymen in Rou- 
ville, ia Acadia, in Beauharnois, in Two Mountains, in Lachenaye and Ottawa. 


*Itis needless to dwell on this question, however. The Bill has 
been effectually defeated, never again to be revived; and Mr. Lafon- 
taine’s pleasing visions of French supremacy have vanished into thin 
air. The labour of a life has ended in disappointment and sorrow. 

** Independent of the obnoxious feature in the Bill, which we have 
dwelt upon, we consider that no scheme of representation that is based 
entirely upon population can be entertained by Upper Canada. We 
require a representation of interests and classes, of property, industry 
and wealth, which could never be effected on the principle aimed at by 
Mr. Lafontaine.” 

A Finance Committee has been sitting nearly ‘all the session, and 
lively expectations began to be formed, that important retrenchments 
in the public expenditure would result from their labours, for their 
principal votes had become known out of the Committee Room. These 
expectations have, however, had a sad blow and heavy discouragement, 
Mr.Hincks having rallied the ministerial members of the committee, and 
rescinded all its prior votes, excepting one about office hours! The 
subject came before the House last night, and to make the matter intel- 
ligible, Iam obliged to give a long extract. 


Mr. WILson, from the Finance Committee, moved for leave to read the report of 
that Committee, the first clause of which had reference to the representatives, 
whose remuneration must be in accordance with the wishes and requirements of 
the constituency. Itthen alludes to the former salary of the Governors General, 
which was £4500 sterling, with emoluments, and stated that others who filled the 
situation of Lieut. Governor, like those of the neighbouring Provinces, were gene- 
ral officers or of high military rank, whose allowances as such, enabled them to meet 
the expenses attending their elevated stations. A change of policy, it continued, 
has led to the appointment of persons of high civil rank ; and it would be a source 
of deep regret;, if the appointment of Governor General were confined to persons 
holding naval and military situations. The Committee further state in the report, 
that they were aware that the salary of £7000 is considered as excessive ; but they 
were satisfied that any reduction would lead to future disappointment; they re- 
commend that after the present Session, the salary of the Speaker of the Legisla- 
tive Assembly shall be £500, and that the Speakerof the Legislative Council should 
be a member of the Government; and at the head of a department without any 
salary ; the Clerks of the Council and Assembly to receive £500 each, and the 
Assistant Clerks £400 each, without any extra allowance, and no inarease of sala- 
ry, without a Legislative enactment. The Clerk of the Crown in Chancery to be 
abolished ; the honourable the Judge to receive such salary as will induce men of 
talent to accept the situation, to be fixed at £1000, without travelling expenses: 
The report also recommended, that to suit the convenience of the public, the public 
offices should be opened earlier and continue open later—from nine o'clock in the 
morning till four in the afternoon, without any intermission ; and longer if the duties 
of the department required it; and it further recommended that the question of 
the salary of the Governor General should be referred home tor the consideration 
of Her Majesty’s government. 

The above is a Brief sketch of the substance of the Report. There were other 
reductions, which we were unable distinctly to understand. 

Mr. CayLey movedthatthe Report be not now received, but that it be recom- 
mitted, with instructions to the Committee to insert the following after the word 
“employed” at the end of the tenth paragraph:— 5 

“ The undersigned members of the Finance Committee desire formally to record 
their dissent from the foregoing resolutions, which the hon. member for London, as 
chairman of the Committee, has been directed to report to your hon. House. 

“Th justification of this proceeding, the undersigned beg to bring to the recollec- 
tion of your honourable House, the circumstances which preceded and led tc the 
formation of the Finance Committee. The addition of upwards ofsixty per cent. to 
the duties on imports imposed by the Tariff of 1849, and the increasing charges of 
the civil government, having excited the apprehensions of the people, and awakened 
the Government to the necessity of making some exertions to allay the general dis- 





for increasing the Representation. To a well considered and properly 
adjusted scheme, there might not be any valid objection beyond the: 
additional expense entailed by a larger body of recipients of ‘‘ Members’ 

wages.” The contingencies of our Lower House of Parliament, out of 
which our representatives pay themselves a daily allowance of one 
pound (five dollars) amounted last session to the extravagant sum 
of £42,000. Without going so far as to say, that doubling the Repre- 
sentatives would have the effect of doubling the contingent expenses, I 
zm rather inclined to fear that, with increased numbers, the taste for 


content, His Excellency the Governor General, at th e opening of the present ses- 
sion, directed the attention of the Legislatnre to this important subject. 

“To give effect to a recommendation thus formally made by the Representative 
of the Sovereign, it became the incumbent duty of the administration, eiiher to sub- 


mitto the Legislature some clear and practical scheme for the relief of the coun- 
try, avowedly introduced as a ministerial measure ; or adopting the alternative of 
an independent finance committee, to give it such countenance and support,—fol- 
lowing rather than directing its proceedings,—as should furnish satisfactory a? 
of their desire to ay J with the just and well understood wishes of the people 


Pe oe | 
House, but pray areference to the minutes of the Committee, whereby it wil] be 
seen, that the greater part of its proceedings has been rendered nugatory, and th 
votes previously taken, reversed by the amendments moved and carried by _ 
Hon. Inspector General. - 

“Itis far from the wish of the undersigned to arrogate to themselves the powe 
legitimately belonging to the majority; but it must be apparent to your ho : 
House. that ina Committee nominated by the Government, any proposition omen. 
ating from the leading member of the Executive, of so important a nature as thes 
of reversing the proceedings of the Committee, cannot but be regarded as expres. 
sive of the views entertained by that Government, and claiming to be received an, 
treated in that light by their usual supporters. 

“If the undersigned are justified in the conclusion at which they have arr; ved 
—the refusal to reduce or define the specific salaries which should be attached to 
the offices held by the confidential advisers of the Crown, and to place any limita. 
tion tu the number composing the executive body ; the amendment to ex unge the 
resolution abolishing the unnecessary offices of Solicitors-General ; andthe Virtual 
denial of the right of your hon. House, to legislate on all branches of public expen. 
diture involved in the proposed reference to the Imperial Governmeut respecting 
the salary of the Governor-general,—inust be taken as declaratory on the part ¢; 
the Government, of a determination not to permit retrenchment in these serjoys 
items of expense, affecting the chief officers of the State,—with which, to be ef. 
fectual, retrenchment ought to commence. 

Impressed with this conviction, and believing thatin the decisions of the Com. 
mittee, so constructed, is to be traced the direct interference of the Executive, who 
have at the same time evaded that responsibility which should attach to their acts 
the undersigned desire to record their protest — the reception of the report. ; 

Wm. CayLey,—W™. BabGLey,—Henry SHERWOOD,—CaLeB Hopkins,— 
Benjamin Hotmes,—Ropert Curistiz,—H. J. Boutton,—bL. J. Papineay. 

[Mr. M. CameRon’s absence alone, prevented his signature being attached 1, 
the protest.] 

The Speaker, after referring to the parliamentary mode of proceeding in the 
House of Commons, with which the proposal to insert a protest was at variance, 
objected to the notice as being incorrect in form, being in the nature of a protest, 
and not an amendment; and the question being taken on receiving the Repout, 
there appeared for receiving it 29,and against receiving ‘t 21. Q.Q. 


PAusic. 


Havanna Opera Company.—There is nothing new to be said about this Com. 


and 


pany. Whenthey play, Castle Garden presents a very animated appearance 
but they do not always appear when announced. At one time, the Opera was 
postponed bodily, and hundreds who travelled two or three miles through the pelt 
ing storm, had to swallow the disappointment and retnrn home. At other times 
oue or the other of the principal singers declines to appear, despite the announce 
ment of the name in the bills. This isa free and easy way of treating the public, 


but we doubt if it will increase the receipts. The public confidence once lost ig 
very difficult tobe regained. Donizetti’s charming comic Opera * Elisir d’ Amore” 
is to be the novelty at Castle Garden next week. 





We understand that Max Maretzek intends to make a grand attack upon the mu. 
sical public in September, by the production of Operatic novelties, Der Frey 
schutz, Massaniello, and other great works, not played here for a number of years 
interspersed, of course, with popalar Italian Operas, will form the staple for the 
coming season. We also hear, that an engagement with the celebrated Blangy is 
in contemplation, and that this excellent danseuse will in all probability be the 
Fenella in Massaniello. — 

Maurice Strakosch, the celebrated Pianist and Piano Composer, is aboubt te 
make anew adventure. He is aiming higher, and we have nota little faith in the 
His talents are undoubtedly of high order, and he has 
many qualifications which he can turn to good account in his new undertaking, 
which is neither more nor less than the composition of an Ltalian Opera. The Li 
bretto is written for him, and M. Strakosch has already broken ground upon the 
music. The style of the music will be, we expect, a union of the Italian melody 
with the German force and harmony. We expect something good from the per 
of M. Strakosch. The new Opera will, in all probability, be produced at the Astox 
Place Opera House, under Max Maretzek’s direction. 


chances of his success. 





We are glad to find that the publishers of this country are imitating the custom o 
the great publishing houses in London, Paris, Vienna, &c., &c. We learn that 
Nessrs. William Hall & Son have purchased from Mr. W. V. Wallace the ez 
clusive right to publish all his compositions, operatic, single, piano pieces, &c., {01 
several years, ten we believe, and that a number of new works from his pen will 
be issued by Hall & Son forthwith. 











“The undersigned 


© not desire to trespass upon the patience of your hom 


In addition to this we learn that 8. C. Jollie, in connection with Messrs. Firth 
and Pond, has bought the exclusive right to publish all the music which Jenny 
Lind will sing in this country. She has got an entirely new and beautiful reper- 
toire, which has been sent out, in MS., song by song, to the above enterprising pub- 
lishers. Thesesongs are authenticated by her, and contain her exquisite ornaments 
and graces. Kerkseig and Breusing are about to issue several new and popular 
pieces for the pianoforte by M. Strakosch. 

It is rumoured in the city that our young countryman, Richard Hoffinan, has 
been engaged as piano soloist to travel with Jenny Lind, and that Mr. George Lo- 
der is also to be attached to this distinguished travelling company as the chef of 
the orchestra. It is also whispered that Mr. J.A. Kyle is to make the tour of the 
States with “ Jenny,’ to play solos and to accompany her in the many exquisite 


songs she warbles in conjunction with the flute. So much for the gossip of ths 





town. 


AMERICAN Pranos 1n Lonpox.—The Dolce campana pedal attachment, which 
we noticed a few months since, has met with much success in London, It has been 
tested and approved of by Sir George Smart, Benedict, anda host of other emi 
nent musicians. Sir George Smart volunteered it a flattering certificate, and the 
inventors, Messrs Boardman and Gray, are receiving much congratulation and en 
couragement from the musical people in London. 

GRranp OnGAN PeRFORMANCE.—We “all the atten tion of our readers to the ad- 
vertisement of a grand organ and vocal Performance, to be given at Mr. Erben’s 
Organ Factory, 172 Centre Street, opposite Canal. Mr. W. A. King, the well- 
known Organist of Grace Church, will play a variety of fine pieces on a splendid 
organ, built by Erben. The vocal part will be performed by Mrs. Edward Lo- 
der, Mr. P. Meyer, and other vocalists, assisted by Mr. T. H. Williams on the 
Harp. 


—_————— 


Orama. 


The closing of the Broadway and Burton's leaves us but little to record in our 
dramatic department. Niblo has benefitted by the temporary suspension of the 
two regular houses, and his saloon has lately assumed its wonted crowded and 
lively aspect. ‘The Island of Jewels’ presents its attractions nightly to crowded 
auditories, and bids fair to rival in the continuity of popularity even the much 
The piece is indeed one of the best ot 


loved pantomimic spectacle of the Ravels. pane be 
the stage, it precisely hit the 


its kind. Being well played and carefully put upon — 
t 7 . r: ’ en . used, an 
tastes of that class of persons who frequent Niblo’s « xpressly to be amuse 
to enjoy an agreeable lounge. 
There is one feature connected with this fairy extravagan2 ‘ 
The wit, point, and admirably-executed play up" 


ith comparative indifference by the 
audiences, while every local allusion is relished and applauded to the echo, -— 2 
imitation of the cry of the New York “sweeps,” by Miss Mary Taylor, is ve +e 
with perfect enthusiasm and is nightly encored. bpd : ee * ~ We 
Audiences are roused by what they can best appreciate and sympathise with. ‘ 
: this growing disposition on the part ° 
and Amer 


a worthy the notice 


of managers and authors. 
words, in the original version, are received w 


have frequently taken occasion to notice ; 
public towards dramatic subjects illustrative of home influences 


the ¢ : page nage 
can manners. The cute manager and the observant play-wright should “ ma 
note” of the fact. _ 
igen” i , wi attention of tu¢ 
» -oachi “Fall campaign” is already occupying the atten 
The approaching k paig pying sreienlo 


ss, and numerous rumours as to the future arrangements of Manage 
a From all we can gather the coming 
The Broadway Manage 
yany worthy 


Pre ; . 
ing paragraphed, to whet the public appetite. 
season is to be one of unusual activity and attraction. 
ment secms to be waking up to the necessity of presenting a stock com} : 
, i j ‘ ) " ie star sys 
fa Theatre that has become the representative of the “ Old Park.” The 
= ; e of last seaso¥ 


tem will necessarily be continued at this house, but the experienc Ze 
unless suppo 


must have satisfied Mr. Marshall that even star attractions will fail 
ed by a well organized stock company. 

Burton will be severely tested ; but he is a Mansger who can ; a 
sion and is not wedded to old exploded systems. He watches the oo ie 
the public pulse, and applies his dramatic potions with the skill of an experien 


practitioner 


rise with the occa 
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Nutices of New Worts. 


YeLowe. By Talvi. New York, 1850. Appletons.—Within the com- 
xs of a single duodecimo volume, there is here con'ained a large 
jnount of excellence in every point of view: for we find in it some 
eer pictures of social life in one of the minor Capitals of Germany, 
iv . . *. . . 
al a most able one of the administration of the Russian government in 
a Caucasian Provinces, and of the nature of Circassian warfare. The 
ersee who play their parts in this most interesting tale are, many of 
fn essentially different from the regular routine of fictitious charac- 
jers—an agreeable novelty, for which we are probably much indebted 
+» the comparatively fresh ground trodden by the anonymous writer, 
hough much also undoubtedly to his skill. Asa love-story, or as the 
neans of exhibiting local incidents and scenery, we alike commend 
« Heloise” to the notice of our readers. It ranges very far above the 
general run of works of fiction. From its descriptive portions we make 
one selection. 

Meanwhile summer had come, anda dull and sultry atmosphere pervaded the 
_oppes ; unwholesome vapours rose up from the morasses, which, in the hot sea- 
: n strereb along the shores of the Cuban to the breadth of a quarter ofa mile. A 
~ aliznant epidemic crept through the camp and filled the hospitals, so that hardly 
a room was left for the heer, 4 who were almost daily brought back from the 
; xpeditions across the river and into the mountains. : 

. ‘Heloise, too, was but slightly protected against the burning heat of the ean tt, 
ny the thin wooden walls of her rooin ; and the defects of her hastily collected es- 
- “lishment afforded her but few means of refreshment. Yet it was in vain that 


tablish a 
reer t had several times proposed to her to go to Pjatigorsk, or one of the Rus- 


the coun : } 
cian watering-places of Caucasia, where she would find more convenient accom- 
odations, ps) society suited to her rank, among the noble families whu were wont 


:orepair there during this season. She would remain with her father, this was her 
¢ rm determination, for, she said, for what else had she left Germany, and all that 


was so dear to her? / . 
‘And, indeed, she had occasion enough to ask herself with a deep sigh ; “what 
was she here for?’ Her domestic life, full of empty show, Without meaning and 


gnity, had become more and mere irksome to her. Even her visits to the camp, 
4s 300n as they lost, with their novelty, the charm of excitement, had grown more 


vainful than pleasing to her. She believed she saw, plainly enough, in the coun- 
‘enances of the soldiers, an expression of sullen discontent. There were among 
‘hem many vagabonds and strollers, to whom this war afforded little opportunity 
for spoil, but there were also many worthy young peasants, for whom — and 
wives were weeping at home. And for t ese they were, indeed, as dead, for, in 
the sight of the Russian peasant, the Caucasus is nothing but an open grave ; itis 
forthe military what Siberia is for the civilian—the return from it is difficult and 
mprobable. “There were also many Polish noblemen among the army, who, after 
naving struggled desperately and vainly for their own liberty, were now forced 
hereto aid in undermining that of another people. Only the Cernomorzians ap- 
peared to carry on the war joyfully, and with good reason, for for them it could be 
called a defence. 

And if our heroine looked around among the officers, how many coarse, vicious 
‘ocesmet her eye! The idea often entered her head, that the Caucasian army 
ast be a kind of penitentiary, a means of purgation for noble families to rid them- 
selves of refractory sons and wards, and for the government to remove dangerous 
subjects—so wildly and shamelessly did depravity look out from under the decept- 
ive mantle ofa discipline which was almost cruelly severe. Of course only the 
nigher and better educated of the officers approached her, but here wo she was 
brought in contact with much that was painful toher. Could she help remember- 
ng, inthe midst of the polite speeches of yon brave colonel, who was formerly com- 
vandant of Fort Jekaterinolar, what Nanny had told her of the shameless extor- 
uons and frauds which he had practised, and how he had let the unfortunate sol- 
diers starve on mouldy bread and putrid meat, until her father, who had his eye 
every where, had come to the head of the army? Could she lookat that young 
aptain, who had a taste for literature, and translated novels from the German, 
without thinking of the poor soldier to whom, the other day, in a fit of very excusable 
passion, because he had not scoured his buttons bright enough, he gave so violent a 
blow over the head, that the unfortunate man was prostrated by it and had to be 
taken to the hospital, because the officer—who, it is true, was only inflicting lawful 
punishment—had accidentally struck his temple. 


Tue “ Very Acre!” A Comepy. By Edward 8S. Gould. Ibid.— 
It is difficult to judge, off the stage, the merits of a comedy evidently 
written for it; and in truth we believe that few persons ever make the 
effort so todo. The calls upon us in this line, however, are rare, and 
we have therefore endeavoured to find an interest in Mr. Gould’s new 
Comedy, apart from the glare of the foot-lights. It affects to show 
something more of New York society than has been lately afforded us 
in themany essays with which the town has been edified; but there is 
more of startling novelty in the plot, than in the conception or working 
outof the characters. It is well, indeed, that the author has not made 
a countrywoman of his own the concocter of the diabolical scheme that 
forms the groundwork of the play ; for however much fashionable so- 
ciety is considered fair game for the satirist, such an imputation as is 
herein contained could scarcely be toleraied as a picture of this ‘‘ very 
age,” and place. One might fancy that this singular and most un- 
palatable subject had been borrowed from the pages of Dumas or Sue. 
It is dramatic enough, but too revolting for public taste. A very short 
explanation will show our meaning. 

At the opening of the play, we are introduced to Mr. Erskine, a New 

York millionaire and a widower, withan only daughter, Clara; also to 
a West Indian woman, a Mrs. Rodney, a widow, with an only son, 
-harles Rodney, whom she has induced to palm himself off upon New 
York society as the Count de Bressi, a Bavarian nobleman. This 
Charles is in fact an illegitimate son of Mr. Erskine, who, whilst in the 
West Indies, twenty-five years previously, had been ensnared in the 
toils of the fair Creole, now the wealthy widow Rodney. A remnant of 
her early love for Mr. Erskine induces the widow to follow him hither, 
and, after long concealment of her real personality, to urge upon him 
4 marriage with herself. Mr. Erskine peremptorily declines the hon- 
our, and the widow, swearing vengeance, contrives such an infernal 
and improbable mode of securing it, as one might expect to find drama- 
tised at the Theatre of the Porte St. Martin in Paris; but scarcely here in 
New York. She determines to blast the happiness of Mr. Erskine by 
getting up a marriage between Charles and Clara, both being his own 
thildren, and the former her own son. We are to infer that in her 
atrocious wickedness, she has not even the redeeming quality of mater- 
halaffection. The readiness of a New York belle to jilt a real lover, 
and to be captivated by a foreign adventurer, mainly forms the gen- 
teel-comic portion of the play ; and so cleverly written are many of 
the scenes, that we could wish the melodramatic incidents anywhere 
else. But to proceed—Mrs. Rodney imparts to her son her grievances 
against Mr. Erskine, only concealing from him that he himself is the 
West Indian infant, and making him believe that the shame of having 
married his daughter to a pretended foreigner of rank is all that she 
Would inflict upon Mr. Erskine. In the veni, vidi, vici, style common 
bed the stage, and herein especially attributed to the upper -ten of this 
tity, Clara Erskine is wooed, won, and wedded. The reader stands 
aghast ; but the author helps him partially out of the quagmire of hor- 
Tor, by contriving that Charles shall surmise his real relationship to 
the bride, immediately after the wedding. He absents himself accord- 
‘ngly until the next day, when the dénouement takes place; with his 
Mother, he then retires “ into parts unknown,” and the curtain drops 
‘bruptly, leaving us with very confused notions of the moral or poeti- 
Cal justice elaborated through the piece. 

A woman of fashion, a female match-maker, a spoony fop returned 
from his travels, a rustic spinster aunt, and a doctor a /a mode, mingle 
2 the plot, and furnish scenes and situations. Of these incidental cha- 
~ the last-named is probably the freshest, Doctor Stubbs being 
edna] na sensible sort of a fellow (in a worldly point of view,) 
a Ses s the frivolities and meannesses by which he is 
lattes . mie ar Keng 6 pe - r. Gould has been particu- 
Alt siehpabilon, hd t0 rbd guiad a Ane ae Nan shann 09 sock 
weahaih he ake , so much point an finish in his dialogues, that 

be glad to find him again in print, unhampered by difficulties 
of his own choosing. 








Dr. Jounson: His Rexiciovs Lire anv nis Deatu. New York. 
1850. Harpers.—This volume is published anonymously, and is, we 
presume, a reprint from the English; for we incline to doubt if there 
be sufficient veneration here for the great man of whom it treats, to 
originate such a work as this. There is some relief in going back from 
the smart writers and talkers of our own days to the grave ponderosity 
that distinguished both the sayings and the compositions of Johnson ; 
and it was ahsppy thought this culling from the abundant records of 
his life all that pertains to his religious faith and his thoughts of death. 
The book appears to be written under the firm conviction that its sub- 
ject deserves our regard, as much in a Christian asin a literary point 
of view. 

Tue Lire oy Curist. By the Rev. J. Fleetwood. New York. 1850. 
Tallis, Willoughby & Co.—We notice the second number of this 
serial publication, for the purpose of commending warmly Mr. War- 
ren’s admirable original designs, by which it is illustrated. ‘Christ 
in the Cornfields” is a composition of great beauty; and if we remem- 
ber rightly was highly eulogised as a painting, when exhibited lately at 
one of the annual London Water-Colour Exhibitions. 


NortH American Review. Boston. Little & Brown.—The July 
number is varied in its contents, containing, amongst its articles, the 
conclusion of a sketch of the late Sir T. F. Buxton’s life and labours, 
critiques on Hawthorne’s ‘“‘ Scarlet Letter,’ Cooper’s ‘“‘ Ways of the 
Hour,” Allston’s ** Lectures and Poems,” and Lodge’s Translation of 
**Wincklemann on Ancient Art.” Public Libraries, their origin, state, 
and management in different countries, furnish another theme, as do 
the never-failing Arctic Expeditions, and the California question before 
Congress. 

THe Knickersocker. S. Hueston.—It has almost become a set- 
tled habit with us to glance at this good monthly, Arabic fashion, or in 
other words, to commence at the end, and lick up the scraps falling from 
the Editor’s table, ere we venture upon the lengthier and preceding 
contents—if time be found for getting thither at all. In this present 
month’s Knickerbocker, we finda biographical sketch and a most hearty 
commendation of the talents of Mr. C. L. Elliott, the portrait painter 
to whose merits we have ourselves repeatedly called the attention of 
onr readers. We also invite it on this occasion toa very spirited account 
of the storming of Ticonderoga. 

Tue Democratic Review.—The July number gives us another 
amusing instance of the intense desire of abusing England and the 
English, that exists in some democratic cliques. Under the heading 
**The Doom of Napoleon,” the old question of his most rightful cap- 
tivity, at St. Helena, is raked up, and gone over, with many a hard 
thrust at Walter Scott, the Duke of Wellington, and other illustrious 
men. Qur readers would not thank us for reviewing this subject 
again, and we do but mention it to express our wonder, that Republi- 
cans can elevate into a political hero the man who was the very incar- 
nation of despotism. We have found more than usual interest in some 
of the other articles of this month’s Democratic, and are glad to find in 
two different contributions a vigorous protest against the absurd claims 
put prominently forward in these days, by fools and fanatics, on behalf 
of the negro race. 

Books Receivep-—Six Months in the Gold Mines, by Lieut. E. Gould Buf- 
fum, Lea § Blanchard, Phila.—Lettice Arnold, a novel, Harpers, and Stringer 
& Townsend—The Green Hand, from Blackwood, Harpers—McClintock’s Se- 


cond Book in Greek, Jéid—Milman’s Gibbon’s Rome, Vol. III., Ziid, Vol. VI., 
Sampson §& Co., Boston. 





Lonpon Booxs ApverRTIsED.—Decline of England, by Ledru Rollin, 


men holding the first recognized place in their respective countries,— 
while the leading architects of England have held aloof from this trial 
of strength. That is an argument that we will not urge. If England 
does not choose to fight, let her be beaten. If she cannot bring up her 
best forces, let these share in the shame of her defeat. If the artists 
and manufacturers refuse to lend their help in the great contest to 
which, under the leading of her Prince and at the strong summons of 
public opinion, England stands irrevocably committed, the dishonour is 
theirs. They are cravens,—and will fall before the forces of the world 
as surely as, and more disgracefully than, if they had been weaker 
men. 

But let us see if the men who did come up to this architectural bat- 
tle have been fairly dealt with. It is essential to the integrity of a 
combat that it should be fought with the weapons prescribed. Ifone of 
two combatants bring a sword double the length of his adversary’s, or a 
rifle to his rival’s pistol, we should scarcely hold tliat the defeat of the 
latter is proof that he is inferior in fence or in aim. Dropping the met- 
aphor,—let us examine how far the Committee have based their judg- 
ments on the conditions by themselves laid down. 

ln the first place, the advertisement of the Committee confined its 
demand to information and suggestions on‘* the general form of the 
building in plan, and distribution of its parts, the mode of access, and 
the internal arrangements and contrivances.” They laid down “ cer- 
tain rules and conditions,” to which ‘* they earnestly requested the con- 
tributors to conform ;” and they enforced that request by affirming that 
they would ‘* be under the necegsity of abiding strictly by the regula- 
tion of not acknowledging any plans which might be sent in a form in- 
consistent with those rules.” Amongst the rules were, that the com- 
munications from contributors must consist of a single sheet of paper, 
not larger than an engraving which accompanied the announcement, 
‘* with asimple ground plan” on a limited scale, and with ‘* such eleva- 
tions and sections on/y of the building, and on the same sheet, as might 
be necessary to elucidate the system proposed.” To make the penalty 
of departure from these prescriptions more clear and emphatic, itis here 
repeated that ** no communications made inconsistent with these con- 
ditions, or any plan prepared upon a different scale from that pre- 
scribed, can be received.”” Of those who should best fulfil these condi- 
tions, honourable mention was to be made.—All this is laid down with 
such precision, that really the after-awardj which professes to be based 
on this specification becomes a most remarkable document by its side. 
We say it with all reverence,—but the Commissioners have stultified 
themselves. It might be supposed thathe amongst the competitors had 
done best who did what was given him to do :—certainly not he who did 
exactly thecontrary. That he should be the prize man who gave the 
useful practical suggestions,—not he who built Chateaux en Espagne, 
and furnished designs which it was provided by the Instructions were 
to be altogether rejected. The Committee have taken a more ingenious 
view of the matter,—and the straightforward Englishmen who were not 
prepared for the eccentricity have gone to the wall. The honorary 
mentions have been for those who have produced what the Committee 
did not want—and said they did not want: the competitors of whose 
suggestions they have availed themselves most are scarcely noticed or 
not at all. Splendid elevations and rich combinations that violate every 
one of the conditions laid down receive the prizes that were promised to 
the strict observance of those conditions ; and designs whose great merit 
is that they could not because of their magnificence be made applicable 
to the purpose intended, are made to take in the award of the Committee 
the place due to the designs which they have applied. Architects who 
have made this competition the mere pretext for advertising their fancy, 
instead of doing the work demanded, are set over the heads of the men 
who came seriously in aid of the Commission, on the very ground of their 
not having done so! A reward is offered for a march to the rescue,— 
and given for the dancing of a fandango. ' In the name of common sense 
what does thismean? Thecase cannot be stated in any form of words 
that does not produce a paradox. Why, if our English architects who 
limited themselves to applying their skill to do the work assigned them 
had been fairly informed that tours de force were in request—instead 
of warned that such could not be received—they might doubtless have 
done as well as their neighbours,—and stood in list B. with M. Cleem- 
putte,—who has properly entitled his design a palace. Mr. Bardwell’s 
is a palace, too; in which the economy prescribed by the Commissioners 
—and, as will be seen hereafter, defied by themselves— makes no part 
of the account. Mr. Bardwell’s plan struck us as being the very best 





—The History of Charlemagne, by G. P. R. James, E. Churton— 
Critical History of the Language and Literature of Ancient Greece, by 
Col. W. Mure, M.P., of Caldwell. N. B. 





THE BUILDING FOR THE INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION. 


Three weeks ago, we devoted considerable space to the report of the 
Building Committee on the plans submitted to them—a curious docu- 
ment, in which the foreign competi'ors are announced to have carried 
off nearly all the honours. The following article on the subject, from 
the dtheneum of the 22d ult., is a mere sample of the interminable sea 
of trouble on which the Managers of this gigantic project are gradually 
being launched. With the aid of Parliament, for it is coming to that, 
they will probably ‘“‘bulge” through their difficulties. At present, if 
the nature of the pbuilding be settled, for better or worse, the question 
ofits site appears to have been unexpectedly thrown open, and many 
protests are coming in against the desecration of Hyde Park by the 
erection therein of a most unsightly edifice, which will probably re- 
main standing, for some permanent purposes. The Government views 
on the subject were to be asked in Parliament on Monday, the Ist4nst. 
In the meantime, the 4iheneum is thus violently down upon the Com- 
missioners. 

Our readers are already aware that plans, elevations, &c. more or 
less elaborate, amounting to the remarkable number of 245, have been 
sent in to the Building Committee appointed by the Royal Commission, 
in answer to their invitation for ‘‘information and suggestions” in re- 
ference to a fit edifice for the purposes of the above Exhibition :—and on 
these plans, elevations, &c.,the Committee have since made their Re- 
port. The large list of competitors embraces natives and foreigners :— 
France, Austria, Holland, Belgium, Hanover, Brunswick, Hamburg, 
and Switzerland having contributed their services in aid of the views 
of the Commissioners. This competition may, therefore, be considered 
as the first act of the Industrial Exhibition:—England having here 
tried her strength against the architects of Europe. The result has 
been most disastrous. England is beaten—and shamefully beaten—in 
the first battle. In the ‘ist selected by the Building Committee for 
honorary distinction, out of one hundred and ninety-five English con- 
tributors the Committee can find place for only three,—while out of 
thirty-eight competing foreigners they have been able to recommend 
fifteen. This, as has been remarked, is, as regards the whole numbers, 
in the proportion of 1 to 65 of our own countrymen—and of 1 to about 
2} of foreign architects ! ' 

_ This result is so strange and unexpected, that it forcibly challenges 
inquiry. Are we really so far behind the rest of the world in an im- 
portant branch of the Fine, as well as of the Useful, Arts as this ?—The 
issue of this contest is calculated to have the most unfavourable effect, 
If the Commissioners have arrived ata just decision (by means of their 
Committee) in this their first award, the fact will greatly strengthen 
the argument of the alarmists who, wanting faith in their countrymen, 
have shrunk from committing England to the contest of nations. If the 
verdict be unjust, and have been arrived at on vicious premises, then, 
the faith of the public in the awards of the Commissioners is fatally 
shaken at the outset. We cannot help it. The matter must be looked 
into. It is of the utmost importance, if there be anything wrong, that 
the results of the first estimate of the Commissioners should be read- 
justed,—both for the honour of the architects, and as a warning to the 
Commissioners themselves in the future exercise of their functions, — 
Our readers will see that, in the whole of our argument, we hold the 
Commission liable for the judgments of its Committees. 

_ Itis inno grudging spirit against foreign merit that we enter on this 
Inquiry. In an arena so wide as we have ourselves chosen, we expect 
to be occasionally beaten,—and will hold the chastisement as whole- 
some. But we entertain not a doubt that our foreign rivals have been 
as much startled as ourselves by the result announced in this matter,— 
and that they have no more belief than we have in the preposterous fig- 
ures given by the Commissioners as representing the true sum of the 
case. 

In examining into the question whether the sentence of this Building 
Committee may not be, to some extent at least, modified on revision, we 
are met by an element of correction of which we do not choose to avail 
ourselves. It might be urged that among the foreign competitors, are 


of all among those which we were able to examine in point of mere ar- 
chitectural merit and scenic arrangement,—yct it has not obtained for 
him a place in list B.—Let us not be misunderstood. Many of these 
foreign designs are of great beauty, and well deserving of such rewards 
as had not by anticipation been already assigned to something quite 
different. Our countrymen, we maintain, hold the best place on the 
ground of the first of the documents before us,—and would have held a 
perfectly satisfactory one, no doubt, on the ground of the second if they 
had known of it sooner. 

The committee having once taken up a position on the ground of 
paradox, seem to like their quarters, and determine to maintain it :— 
but in this part of their proceedings we are not without a suspicion 
that we detect something more than the mere amateurship of eccentri- 
city. Having adopted the practical suggestions and rewarded the 
others, they resolve to engraft on the practicality which they use « por- 
tion of the display which they honour. Between two tall architec- 
tural stools, it will be seen, the practical men go to the ground. The 
foreign architects carry off their prizes, and the Committee carry off 
their plans,—merging and crushing them beneath one great feature of 
their own. In this part ofthe matter the Committee contrive to write 
their self-contradiction on one and the same document. The Report 
which anuounces at once their award in the matter of the competition 
and their own design, states as the basis of the latter the following 
three considerations :—1, [the /eading condition, be it observed,] ‘‘ The 
provisional nature of the building; 2, the advisability of constructing 
it as far as possible in such a form as to be available, with least sacri- 
fice of labour and material, for other purposes, so soon as its original 
one shall have been fulfilled, thus ensuing a minimum ultimate cost ; 
3, extreme simplicity, demanded by the short time in which the work 
must be completed :”—and among ‘the principal points of excellence 
which they have endeavoured to attain” is again mentioned economy 
of construction. Unluckily, another of the points enumerated ag 
sought to be attained is, ‘“‘some striking feature to examplify the 
present state of the science of construction in this country.” e are 
comforted, however, by having the guarantee of their previous * con- 
siderations” that this ** striking feature’ is to be ‘‘ provisional” in its 
character and compatible with ‘* economy of construction.” But here, 
alas! the imagination of the Committee, inflated by the magnificent 
projects on which it has been recently pondering, soars away from the 
rules which they had in vain laid down to confine it, and lifts above 
the humble galleries which they have borrowed from the practical men 
a huge dome, 200 feet in diameter,—twice the size of the dome of St. 
Paul’s—greatly exceeding those of St. Peter’s and the Pantheon,—far 
surpassing the ‘great features” of the imaginative men to whom they 
have given the practical men’s prizes.—Let us observe parenthetically 
here, that they might as well have given the practical men a chance 
for the credit of this “*striking feature,” instead of reserving it as a 
bonne bouche for themselves, on false pretences. But nothing of the 
kind, our readers will have seen, is hinted at in the requisitions of the 
original notice. Not one word is there said about “some striking fea- 
ture to exemplify the present state of construction in this country.” 
But to return :—Before the project of this mighty dome—which dwarfs 
the rest of the building to an absurdity—away goes the economy at 
once. Thirty or thirty-five thousand pounds will be required to rear 
this huge structure in the air. Then, the time which is left to work in 
seems to us wholly insufficient for such a construction :—and we warn 
the Committee against the awful consequences of precipitancy in putting 
up 2 vast structure like this. : 

In an architectural point of view, the dome proposed is a very ques- 
tionable feature as far as effect isconcerned. As shown in outline on 
paper, it might be taken for a vaulted one of stone ; but its real appear- 
ance will be altogether different, will be that ofa gigantic piece of iron 
framework. Well, then, for the provisiona/ character of this ‘* striking 
feature”: and here the Committee are unwise enough to let their own 
intentions of permanency peep out in the very document which prescri- 
bes the provisionalism. faving made the provisional character an ab- 
solute condition of the ‘* leading feature,” tney recommend that that 
leading feature shall be this great dome by a hint that it will probably 
not be provisional. ‘It is to be borne in mind,” say they, ‘ that a con- 
siderable amount of” the difference in cost between this dome and “ the 
simplest form of roof likely to be adopted to cover the same area” “ may 
be recovered should this portion of the building be converted hereafter 
to other purposes, WHICH 18 MORE THAN PROBARLE.”—We foresee 
that this little paragraph, unless we can succeed in arousing public at- 
tention to it, will ultimately cost the nation a million of money. We 
know the whole process by experience. The dome once reared, “ it 
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were sin and waste to remove so majestic a structure.” Of course it 
cannot remain standing there for nothing :—wings and a‘ second 
story” added would make it into a National Gallery, &c. &c-—And so 
comes the million of money—say a million—and the job, like the dome, 
introduced as provisional and become permanent, 

For our own parts, if we might advise, we would, for every reason, 
have this structure of a noble simplicity in all its parts. Keeping the 
object of this great gathering in view, we would have nothing which 
should divert attention from the things exhibited to the building which 
contains them. The great purpose should not be vulgarized by any 
attemp: to put it in costume. Limited funds and limited time cohere 
to the same conclusion. We would have the whole quite in the rough. 
All the materials should be allowed to show themselves without dis- 
guise—even that of paint. Such honest rudeness would effectually se- 
cure us from the reproach of paltriness of taste—which we may incur 
in attempting to make’too huge a display of taste. Besides which, if the 
materials be left as nearly as possible in their raw state, all the more 
easily will they be afterwards convertible to other purposes,—as the 
Comissioners themselves suggested in their original documeat inviting 
suggestions, that they should be. 





THE ATROCIOUS ASSAULT ON THE QUEEN. 


It is our painful duty to announce that a cowardly attack was yes- 
terday made upon her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen by a man who 
until within the last four years held a commission in her Majesty’s 
service. 

About twenty minutes past six o’clock last evening her Majesty, ac- 
companied by three of the Royal children and Viscountess Jocelyn, 
Lady in Waiting, left Cambridge-house, Piccadilly, where her Majesty 
had been calling to inquire after the health of her illustrious uncle. 
A crowd had assembled without the court-yard gates to witness her 
Majesty’s departure, and as the royal carriage passed out of the gates 
& person respectably dressed, and about six feet two inches high, ad- 
vanced two or three paces, and with a small black cane, which he 
held in his hand, struck a sharp blow at the Queen. The blow took 
effect on the upper part of her Majesty’s forehead, and upon her bon- 
net, which being of a light texture was driven in by its force. The 
act was witnessed by a great many persons, and a rush being made the 
delinquent was instantly seized. Mr. James Summers, in the employ 
of Messrs. Ordway, 159, Piccadilly, was the first to collar him, but 
several others hurried forward at the same moment, and one person, 
unable to restrain his resentment, dealt the man a blow in the face 
which drew blood at once. But for the timely arrival of the police, 
he would have been still more roughly handled. Sergeant Silver, of 
the C division took him into custody, and conveyed him at once to the 
Vine-street station. 

Her Majesty betrayed no feeling of alarm, and immediately after 
the occurrence drove up Piccadilly, on her way to Buckingham Palace, 
the spectators cheering her loudly as she passed along—a mark of loy- 
alty and affection which her complete self-possession enabled her to 
acknowledge with her usual courtesy and condescension. 

When the prisoner was brought to Vine-street station, Inspector 
Whall, the officer on duty, received the charge. On being esked his 
name, he replied, without hesitation, ‘‘ Robert Pate,” describing 
himself as a retired lieutenant of the 10th Hussars, and adding 
that he resided at No. 27, Duke-street, St. James’s. The evidence of 
Mr. Summers, and various other witnesses having been taken, the 
prisoner was asked what he had to say to the charge. He replied that 
it was true he had struck her Majesty with a thin stick, but he added 
emphatically, in allusion to the witnesses, ‘those men cannot prove 
whether I struck her head or her bonnet.” The prisoner was then con- 
ducted to one of the police cells, the charge being entered upon the 
police sheet as follows :—** Robert Pate, aged 43, retired lieutenant, 
charged with assaulting her Majesty the Queen by striking her on the 
head with a cane in Piccadilly,at 6 20 p.m. on Thursday the 27th 
inst.” 

On being searched there were found upon the prisoner two keys and 
a pocket handkerchief. No money or weapon of any kind was dis- 
covered. 

It may be well to state that the small stick with which the prisoner 
struck the blow was not thicker than an ordinary goose quill—that it 
measured only two feet two inches in length and weighed less than 
three ounces. Of course such a weapon as this could not under any 
circumstances occasion very serious injury, and her Majesty’s appear- 
ance within two hours in the Royal box at the Covent-garden Italian 
Opera proves beyond all possibility of doubt that she has not sustained 
much injury. 

After the prisoner had been placed in a cell, Mr. Otway, the newly- 
appointed superintendent of the C division dispatched Mr. Inspector 
Field, the chief officer of the detective force, to search his lodgings. 
Mr. Field there ascertained that the prisoner had lodged on the third 
floor (an elegant suite of apartments) of 27, Duke-street, during the 
last two years and a half; that he was a man of regular habits, and 
paid his bills with great punctuality. His father was described to be 
a man of large property at Wisbeach, where he formerly carried on bu- 
siness as an extensive corn-factor. A large number of papers and doc- 
uments were seized by Mr. Field, but nothing has yet been discovered 
which could by possibility explain the motive of the rash act. 

It is a curious cincidence that Sergeant Silver who took the prisoner 
into custody, is the same officer who apprehended M’Naghten, and 
knocked the pistol out of his hand as he was about to fire the second 
shot at the unfortunate Mr. Drummond. 

A reference to “‘ Hart’s Army List” shows that the prisoner entered 
her Majesty’s service as a cornet, by purchase in the 10th Hussars, on 
the 5th of February, 1841. He was promoted to the rank of Lieutenant 
on the 22d of July, 1842, and retired, by sale of his commission, 
a short time previously to the embarkation of the regiment for India 
in 1846. 

The prisoner is a respectable looking man and slightly bald. He 
wears mustaches, but has not a very military appearance.— Times, 
June 28. 


EXAMINATION OF THE PRISONER AT THE Home-Orrice.—At 12 
o’clock this day the man, Robert Pate, who was taken into custody 
yesterday evening for an atrocious assault on her Majesty the Queen, 
as she was leaving Cambridge House, Piccadilly, after a visit to her 
illustrious uncle, the Duke of Cambridge, was brought up for examin- 
ation before the authorities at the Home-office. The examination was 
taken before Mr. Hall, the chief magistrate at Bow-street, and in the 
ye ap of Sir George Grey, Lord Fitzroy Somerset, Mr. Cornewall 

ewis and others. 

At a quarter-past 12 the prisoner arrived at the Home-office, in the 
custody of Superintendent Otway, and was conducted into an ante- 
room, in which the representatives of the public press were assembled. 
Here he remained for a few minutes, previously to his being taken be- 
fore the authorities, who had assembled in an adjoining apartment, 
and an opportunity was thus afforded of closely inspecting his person 
and demeanour. ‘he first look at the man evoked our extreme pity 
that he should so utterly forgot himself as to: éommit an act so tho- 
roughly atrocious and cowardly upon the person of our beloved Queen, 
whose youth and a sex, not to mentivn her supreme position in 
the realm, might have commended her to the protection and kindly 
offices of every bosom which throbs with manly emotion. The prisoner 
was accommodated with aseat on his entrance to the ante-room, and as 
he was submitted to the half-averted gaze of the persons present he be- 
trayed no emotion of displeasure, or otherwise. There was no sign of 
sorrow on his countenance for what he had done, but a certain restless 
anxiety was visiblo as to the fate that awaited him. On being sum- 
moned before the authorities in the adjoining apartment, he took up 
his hat and walked forward to the door with a careless and somewhat 
lounging gait. : 

An application was made by the representatives of the press to Sir 
George Grey to be present at the examination, but before it commenced 
Mr. Hall entered the room in which they were waiting, and intimated 
to them he was sorry that he could not comply with their request: 
that it was contrary to the invariable practice on all such occasions ; 
but that, after the examination was over, he would be happy to give 
the gentlemen of the press the result. 

The examination which, was conducted with closed doors, did not 
last longer than half an hour. 

At its conclusion, the prisoner was conducted by Inspector Otway 
from the Council-room to a waiting-room and from thence conveyed in 

@ cab to prison. 

Our reporter, who, in company with the other representatives of the 
press, was kindly allowed to remain in an ante-room adjoining the 
apartment of Sir George Grey, was courteously informed by Mr. Hall, 

e Chief Magistrate, at the close of the examination what had trans- 
pired. Mr. James Silver, inspector of police, A 8, who took the pris- 


oner into custody, and Samuel Cowling, of 18, Norwich-court, Fetter- 
lane, who seized the prisoner immediately after the assault, and one 
or two other witnesses were examined, for the purpose of simply prov- 
ing that the blow oa Her Majesty’s person was inflicted by the hands of 
the prisoner. 

The Attorney-General, who was also present, then applied, for vari- 
ous reasons which he stated, and which Mr. Hall thought were well- 
founded, for the postponement of the further examination of the pris- 
oner till Tuesday next. 

Mr. Huddlestone, who appeared as counsel for the prisoner, hoped 
the Attorney-General would extend to the prisoner the indulgence ofa 
longer remand, and suggested that Friday next should be fixed for his 
re-examination. 

The Attorney-General consented to that course, and Mr. Hall then 
intimated that the prisoner stood remanded until Friday next at 12 

o’clock. 

We were informed by Inspector Field, of the Detective Force, that 
he had known the prisoner for about a year and a half, during which 
time he had been in the constant habit of meeting him in the neighbour- 
hood of the Westend, and he attracted the particular attention of pedes- 
trians by the peculiar way in which he swung his arm while walking. 
The general impression of persons who have become acquainted with 
his appearance and manner through meeting with him in this cursory 
way in the streets is, that he is notinsane ; but we have been informed, 
though we cannot state it as a fact, that at times he was subject to 
slight attacks of mental excitement. We have also been given to un- 
derstan] that for some time he has not been on good terms with his 
father, who is a wealthy corn factor at Wisbeach.—Evening paper, 
28th ult. 

We omit some twaddle about the prisoner’s hair, forehead, trowsers 
and waistcoat buttons.—Ed. .4/b. 


Her Masesty’s Recerrion at THE Opera.—There was an im- 
mense audience last night to the fourth representation of Meyerbeer’s 
Prophéte. The first act was over, and the skating divertissement, 
which occupies a considerable portion of the second, was proceeding, 
when the performance was suddenly interrupted by a loud cry from two 
or three voices in the pit, of ‘* The Queen, the Queen—(od save the 
Queen!” All eyes were instantaneously turned to the Queen’s box, 
at the front of which Her Majesty appeared, alone, standing. An im- 
pulse that was unanimous seemed at once to influence every person in 
the theatie. The whole audience, Mr. Costa, and all the members of 
the band, rose simultaneously, as though in obedience to military rule, 
and one universal shout demanded the national anthem. The perfor- 
mance of the opera was stopped, and in the space of two or three se- 
conds the entire company of the establishment appeared, as if by magic, 
on the stage. The band struck up the welcome strain; the first and 
second verses were sung by Madame Castellan and Madame Viardot 
(who were both engaged in the opera) with tremendous applause, du- 
ring which Grisi, who happened to be in the house made her appearance, 
just in time to sing the third, amidst reiterated cheering. We have 
witnessed many exhibitions of loyalty, but never were present at one 
more spontaneous and genuine than this. At first the great majority 
of the audience were in the dark about this unexpected and unusual 
manifestation; but the news flew like lightning about the house, and at 
the end of the anthem those who had merelyjoined in the acknowledg- 
ment of Her Majesty’s sudden appearance out of deference to what ap- 
peared an irrepressible feeling on the part of a number of individuals 
in the pit, entered heart and soul into the demonstration, which lasted 
until Her Majesty, who had remained all the time standing, must have 
been fairly tired of saluting theaudience. It was, indeed, a sight that 
must have moved every breast capable of a manly sentiment. A young 
and defenceless woman, a Royal lady, whose virtues even more than 
her illustrious rank entitle her to the love and veneration of every crea- 
ture in this realm, had been attacked in the streets by a scoundrel ora 
madman, it matters not which; she had just performed a duty of kind- 
ness to a sick relation, and it was while on the point of regaining her 
carriage that her person was placed in imminent danger. Yet in spite 
of this, scarcely three hours later, having previously notified her in- 
tention to attend the performance of last night, true to her appointment, 
she came, as though nothing had happened, the mark of the ruffian’s 
violence plainly visible on her forehead. Whether Her Majesty’s ap- 

earance alone—for Prince Albert, the Prince of Prussia, and the ladios 
in attendance came forward some minutcs later—was accidental or in- 





tended, the effect was equally touching and graceful. It spoke a world 
of confidence ; it clearly conveyed that whatever inexplicable madness 
might exist in the bosom of one unhappy wretch, Her Majesty felt sure 
of the loyalty and affection of her subjects. 

Her Majesty remained till the end of the third act of the opera, and 
more than once applauded the performances of Viardot, Castellan, and 
Mario. — Times, 28th ult. 


THe QueeEn’s THEATRE.—After the second act of La Tempesta had 
gone off with the usual éc/at, and M. Lablache had been twice sum- 
moned before the audience, whom he had exhilarated by his magnificent 
** Baccanale,” the curtain rose for the national anthem, in consequence 
of the ruffianly assault committed upon Her Majesty. The circum- 
stance had been the talk of the lobbies during the whole of the evening, 
and the enthusiastic applause which followed the anthem testified to 
the deep loyal feeling of a numerous and brilliant audience.—Jbid. 








CHRISTENING OF THE INFANT PRINCE 
AT BUCKINGHAM PALACE. 


The baptism of H.R.H. the infant Prince, third son of her Majesty 
and H.R.H. Prince Albert, took place on Saturday (the 22d ult.) in 
the chapel within Buckingham Palace. 

The Duchess of Kent, the Duchess of Cambridge, Prince George, the 
Princess Mary, the Prince of Prussia, Prince Edward of Saxe-Weimar, 
the Prince Leiningen, the Duke of Wellington ; the Belgian, Portu- 
guese, and Prussian Ministers ; the Marquis of Lansdowne, the Earl of 
Minto, Lord John Russell, Sir George Grey, Viscount Palmerston, 
Earl Grey, Sir Charles Wood, Sir Francis Baring, Sir John Hobhouse, 
the Earl of Carlisle, the Right Hon. Fox Maule, Sir William Som>-r- 
ville, and others invited to the solemnity, assembled in the old dining- 
room, at the Palace, at six o’clock, the Royal Family being conducted 
to an adjoining drawing-room, and thence to seatsin the chapel. The 
Archbishop of Canterbury, the Bishop of London, the Bishop of Chester 
(Clerk of the Closet), the Bishop of Oxford (Lord High Almoner), with 
the Rev. Henry Howarth (rector of the parish of St. George, Hanover- 
square), the Hon. and Rev. Gerald Wellesley (Resident Chaplain to her 
Majesty), the Rev. Lord Wriothesley Russell (Deputy Clerk of the 
Closet), and the Rev. Henry George Liddell (Chaplain to Prince Al- 
bert) assembled in the room adjoining the old dining-room, and took 
their places at the communion-table. 

The procession of the sponsors for his Royal Highness the infant 
Prince was formed. 

Her Majesty the Queenand the other Royal personages having taken 
their seats, the Great Officers of the Household, the Mistress of the 
Robes, the Groomof the Stole to Prince Albert, with the Vice-Cham- 
berlain and the Lord and Groom in Waiting to the Queen, and the Lord 
and Groom of the Bedchamber to Prince Albert, took their places near 
the Queen and his Royal Highness. The Treasurer and Comptroller 
of the Household took their places behind the sponsors. 

As the Queenand Prince were entering the chapel, the March in Han- 
del’s ** Occasional Oratorio” was performed. When the procession had 
all entered, the following chorale, composed by Prince Aibert, was 
performed :— 

In life’s gay morn, ere sprightly youth 
By vice and folly is enslave ; 

Oh! may thy Maker’s glorious name 
Be on thy infant mind engraved. 

So shall no shades of sorrow cloud 
The sunshine of thy early days; 

But happiness in endless round, 
Shall still encompass all thy ways. 

The choir was composed of Mr. Francis, Mr. Hobbs, and fourteen 
gentlemen, and ten young choristers of her Majesty’s Chapel Royal. 
Sir George Smart presided at the organ. The Queen’s private band was 
in attendance, and the master, Mr. Anderson, conducted the musical 
performance. After the chorale, the Lord Chamberlain conducted the 
infant Prince into the chapel, bis Royal Highness being carried by the 
head nurse, and attended by the Countess of Gainsborough. The Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury commenced the baptismal service, and on arriv- 
ing at the part for naming the child, the Countess of Gainsborough 
handed the infant Prince to the Archbishop, when his Royal Highness 
was named Arthur William Patrick Albert. 

The Countess of Gainsborough received Prince Arthur after he had 
been baptized, and at the qeneiuelen of the service his Royal Highness 
was reconducted from the chapel. 





A hyma— 
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I will give thanks to Thee, O Lord, and magnify thy holy name ; 


How great and wonderful art Thou in all the world !—Palestrina, 4.» 1574 
and Beethoven’s ** Hallelujah”— , 
Hallelujah ! to the Father, and the Son of God ! 
Praise ye the Lord, ye everlasting choir. in holy songs of joy ! 
Worlds unborn shali sing his glory, the exalted Son of God! 
concluded the musical performance 

The Archbishop having pronounced the benediction, the Queen and 
Prince Albert, preceded by the sponsors, and followed by the Royal, 
illustrious visitors, retired from the chapel to the room adjoining the 
old dining-room, where the register-book was brought and the act of 
baptism was attested. The March in ‘‘ Judas Maccabeus” was played 
on her Maj-sty quitting the chapel. : 

The Queen, the Prince, and the Royal personages then passed up ihe 
grand staircase to the Throne-room, where her Majesty was joined 
shortly before eight o’clock by her Royal Highness the Duchess of 
Gloucester. The remainder of the company continued in the 
Drawing-room. 

The Queen wore a dress of white watered and brocaded silk, with g 
broad flounce of Honiton lace, trimmed with white satin ribbon. Ho» 
Majesty also wore a diadem of emeralds and diamonds, and ornaments 
of emeralds and diamonds.to correspond. From the ribbon of the Most 
Noble Order of the Garter was suspendeda most splendid George get 
in brilliants ; the ribbon itself was confined on the left shoulder by a 
diamond clasp. The Queen also wore the garter as an armlet, the motto 
being formed of diamonds. The infant Prince had a robe and mantle 
of Honiton lace over white satin, with a cap to correspond. The Pyjn. 
cess Royal, the Princess Alice, and the Princess Helena wore dresses of 
white watered silk with satin stripe, trimmed with white satin ribbon 
and silver fringe; the silk woven at Spitalfields. The dress of the 
Duchess of Kent was of the richest white watered silk, of English man- 
ufacture, trimmed with blonde, having diamond ornaments down the 
fropt, and the stomacher adorned with brilliants. Her head-dress was 
formed of feathers, blonde lappets, and pearl and diamond ornaments, 
The necklace and earrings were diamonds. The Duchess of Cambridge 
wore a dress of white silk, trimmed with point lace, the stomacher be. 
ing enriched with emeralds and diamonds, head-dress was composed of 
white flowers and diamonds. The necklace and earrings were emerald 
and diamonds. The Princess Mary wore a white net dress over white 
silk. Prince Albert wore a field-murshal’s uniform, with the collarg 
of the orders of the Garter and the Black Eagle (of Prussia), with four 
stars set in diamonds of the Garter, the Thistle, St. Patrick, and the 
Bath, and the ensigns of the Golden Fleece. The l’rince of Wales and 
the Prince Alfred wore the Highland dress. 

The members of orders of knighthood present wore their collars ; all the 
noblemen and gentlemen appeared in their respective full dress costumes 
and uniferms. The Kings of Arms and Heralds on duty at the solem- 
nity wore their magnificent tabards with their gold chains of office, and 
carried their badges. A guard of honour, (of the Coldstream Guards)’ 
with the band of the regiment, mounted in the garden of the palace and 
received the Royal family with usual honours. 

Her Majesty was conducted by the Lord Steward and the Lord 
Chamberlain, at eight o'clock, toa State banquet inthe picture-gallery, 
accompanied by the Royalfamily, the Foreign Ministers, and Cabinet 
Ministers, and the other ladies and gentlemen who attended the cere- 
monial ; the band of the Royal Regiment of Horse Guards playing ‘* God 
save the Queen” on her Majesty’s entrance. Upwards of eighty guests 
sat down to dinner. 

After the banquet, the Lord Steward gave the following toasts, 
viz. :-- 

‘* His Royal Highness the l’rince Arthur.” 

‘* His Royal Highness the l’rince of Prussia.” 

** The Queen and the Prince.” 

“The christening cake” was placed in the middle of the dinner-table 
on the plateau of the magnificent service of gold plate. The top of the 
cake represented an octangular fountain, ornamented with a number of 
small vases, filled with miniature bouquets. The fountain rested ona 
circular plinth, containing number of painted vignettes, set in silver 
frames. 

After the tuast of ** The Queen and the Prince,” her Majesty rose 
from the banquet, and proceeded to the White Drawingroom, accompan- 
ied by the Duchess of Gloucester, the Duchess of Kent, the Duchess of 
Cambridge, Princess Mary of Cambridge, and the other ladies present. 
Soon after which, Prince Albert, the Prince of Prussia, Prince George 
of Cambridge, Prince Edward of Saxe- Weimar, the Prince of Leiningen, 
and the other guests proceeded to the Music-room, when the doors of 
the White Drawingroom were opened, and the Queen received an even- 
ing party. 


QUEEN Vicroria’s First Srate BAuuL, For THE SEAson.—The 
Queen gave a State ballon Wednesday evening (the 26th ult.) at Buck- 
ingham Palace. The reception was unusually brilliant, the invitations 
numbering nearly two thousand, and comprising the Royal Family, the 
foreign Princes in this country, the whole of the diplomatic corps, the 
Cabinet Ministers and principai members of the Administration, with 
their wives and daughters ; the officers of State, and the ladies and gen- 
tlemen of the households of the Queen, the Princes, and the different 
members of the Royal Family ; all foreigners of distinction at present 
in town ; several hundred members of the House of Lords andthe House 
of Commons, and many distinguished officers, both in the naval and 
military service. The ladies appeared in new dresses of great beauty 
and richness, exhibiting every variety of colour and design in the fab- 
rics, which were of the most elegant and costly materials. Jewelled 
ornaments of the greatest brilliancy and value adorned most of the cos- 
tumes. The gentlemen were all in Court dress, officers of the army, 
navy, and ordnance wearing their respective uniforuis, and members of 
the Administration the full dress official costume. Members of orders 
of knighthood all appeared in their different ensigns. 

The alcove in the Picture Gallery was filled with numerous and beau- 
tiful flowering plants, which were also tastefully inserted in all the 
recesses within the state saloons and the approaches. : 

At ten o’clock the Queen and Prince Albert, accompanied by his Royal 
Highness the Prince of Prussia, left the White Drawingroom, preceded 
by the Lord Chamberlain and the Lord Steward. Passing through the 
State Saloon, her Majesty and the Prince entered the Ball-room, fol- 
lowed by the Mistress of the Robes, the Lady in Waiting, the Maids of 
Honour in waiting, &c. The assembled company followed. Her Majes- 
ty opened the ball with his Royal Highness the Prince of Prussia; the 
vis-d-vis being his Royal Highness l’rince Albert and the Duchess 01 
Sutherland. The Queen wore a blue silk dress, trimmed with silver 
blonde, and with wild roses (pink and white), and ornamented with 
diamonds. Her Majesty’s head-dress was formed of a wreath of pink 
and white wild roses, richly ornamented with diamonds, to correspond 
with the dress. : 

After the quadrille by which the ball was opened, waltzes, quadrilles, 
and polkas were danced, including a polka composed expressly for the 
occasion, and called ** Prince Patrick’s Polka.” A State supper was 
afterwards served in the principal dining-room, the table of which was 
decorated in the accustomed style of regal splendour and magnificence, 
and, together with a buffet of gold plate, was lit by numerous candela- 
bra, and sconces ofsilver gilt, filled with wax lights.—London paper. 

We notice in the long list of visitors, the name of W. H. Prescott, the 


Historian. — 

TREATMENT oF THE AMERICAN MINISTER AT Mapriv.—The cor- 
respondent of the Daily Vews, writing from Madrid, June 18, says : 
—** The Neapolitan Ambassador, Prince Carini, gave a splendid ball at 
his palace in Calle Mayor the night before last. Among the guests 
were the American plenipotentiary and his attachés. The news “0 
Cuba, as well as the indignant observations of the organs of every sha le 
of public opinion, were discussed, and had the American diplomatist 
understood Spanish he would have heard the conduct of his country men 
qualified in a manner much more vigorous than polite. However, - 
his Excellency, like Beau Brummel, when he studied French, had — 
stopped by the difficulty of getting over the elements, he remaine i 
blissful ignorance of what was said. At last he spied Narvaez one 
ing through the apartments in no very sweet humour, having met Me 
peevishness at the palace from the Queen, and studied coldness fro 
the Duke of Montpensier, who is too susceptible not to feel the manner 
with which the Military Minister lords it over all. The plenipotentiary 
threaded his way through the waltzers, and came smiling and nn 
ing up to the general, addressing him in English, the only weer » 
possessed. Now, Narvaez, who knows not one word of that lenguage, 
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into frowns, for although he could not perhaps parse the wrath- 
changer ters verbs and nouns, the tone they were pronounced incould 
= fail to give him cognisance of his sentiments. The courtiers pre- 
es course, took their cue from their chief, and the cold looks and 
osty demeanour of the guests must have convinced the plenipo- 
m~ ery that the conduct of his Government in tolerating the preparing 
of the expedition has been severely judged by the Spanish Cabinet.” 


Soctatism V. Benerir Socieries.—In England where there are no 
sors of Socialism, and no persons whodemand a forced association, 
exist 14,000 societies for mutual assistance, possessing an anual 
evenue of 70,000,000f., an accumulated capital of 160,000,000f. In 
P ance, where Socialism has its doctors, its apostles, its journals, and 
its tribune, there are about 30 associations of cooks, not very united, 
and possessing only borrowed saucepans and numerous debts.—Le Cor- 


rofes 
there 


wre. 
“0 urra Percua.—Gutta Percha makes its way in the world. It has 
long had its sphere of duty as a comforter to the soles of men,—and it 
js gradually displacing other raw materials of use and decoration. 
Leather has suffered not a little in the competition,—some kinds of or- 
namental wood have been superseded in the making of nick-knacks and 

icture-frames ; gold has been dug out of decayed teeth to make room 
for it ; and it has replaced the silk on the frameworks of our umbrel- 
jas. A day or two ago we saw an advertisement describing hats made 
of the raw material ; so that from the crown of our heads to the soles of 
our feet, we shall probably ere long be cased in gutta percha! But this is 
apparently only the beginning. Last week a sailing yacht built of this 
substance was exhibited on the Serpentine in Hyde Park, which it was 
said could neither be sunk nor overturned. Various experiments were 
tried,—all with success, The boat sailed equally well full of water or 
empty! An attempt made to capsize her failed. We must add, that 
she was built on the life-boat principle, and was provided with air- 

cells, which enabled her to float and make fair way even when full of 
water and carrying her cargo besides. The plan on which she is built 
is claimed as & new invention, which has been registered under the 

Copyright of Designs Act.—London paper, 22d ult, 


CxwaL Locks Supersepep —On the Monklands Canal, at Blackhill 
Locks, the waste of water, time and labour has been obviated by the 
substitution of a steep incline, with rails and water-tight cradles, into 
one of which latter the boat is floated, when it is drawn up by a wire 
rope, worked with drums, by the power of a sieam-engine, aided by the 
descending cradle filled with water. Thus, in five minutes, the half- 
hour’s work of eight locks, costing hitherto £100 a day, is done at com- 
paratively little expense, and with a waste of no more than the water 
displaced by each boat, when floated into its cradle. Mr. Leslie, of 
Edinburgh, the engineer of Dandee harbour, has adopted this idea from 
American practice or experiment.— Builder. 


ExremporaANneous SAFETY FLoatr.—Perhaps one of the réadiest and 
simplest floats, in such a case of shipwreck as that of the Orion, may 
be formed in an instant by any one with a hat. Take a pocket-hand- 
kerchief (or towel), place the hat on its crown in the centre of the 
handkerchief, gather up the corners and tie them together over the 
centre of the opening of the hat, and a life-buoy is at once completed. 
All the precaution required is to take care and keep the crown of the 
hat upwards, and hold on by the knotted portion of the envelope. It will 
support a weightof twenty pounds, much more than would be sufficient 
to sustain a person’s head and shoulders above water. But should the 
hat accidentally get filled, it can easily be emptied in an instant, an‘l 
replaced in the water with the open downwards 





Canapa Company.—A general court of the proprietors took place 
on Thursday, (the 27th ult., )at the offices, St. Helen’s Place, Bishops- 
gate-street; Mr. C. Franks inthe chair. The. chairman stated, that 
the affairs of this company were progressing most favourably, as would 
be seen by the great increase in the receipts as well as in the quantity 
of land leased during the last six months, as compared with the corres- 
ponding period of last year. The receipts for the six months ending 
June 6, 1849, amounted to £12,390, whilst in the corresponding period 
of 1850 they had amounted to £22,243, showing an increase of £10,000. 
The quantity in the same period of time in 1849 was 1751 acres; while 
this year it had amounted to 3608 acres. A resolution for the payment 
of asix per cent. dividend on the paid-up capital of the company was 
carried; and, after a vote of thanks to the chairman, the meeting sep- 
arated. oi 

A VERY DESERVING CASE—Mrs. GLiover.—Wednesday, the 10th of 
July, has been fixed for the benefit of this deserving favourite of the 
public, on the occasion of her final retirement from the stage. The 
performance will take place at Drury-lane Theatre. The object of the 
evening’s entertainment, and the claims of the bénéficiare, are thus 
concisely stated in the circular issued on the oceasion :—‘* Mrs. Glover 
has for sixty-four years been a member of the theatrical profession ; of 
that time, fifty-three years have been devoted to the London stage. 
Throughout her whole career she has occupied a distinguished place in 
the foremost ranks of genius. She has devoted her earnings to the sup- 
port of five generations; her grandfather, her parents, her husband, 
her children, and grandchildren, have successively been mainly de- 
pendent upon her exertions. The object of the proposed benefit is, in 
the first place, to offer a testimony of public respect to merit so rare ; 
and, in the second place, to secure the means of rendering comfortable 
the remaining years of a life worn by Jong toil, and already beginning 
to sink under the effects of natural decay.” 





New Dock ar SunpeRLAND.—On the 20th ult. an extensive wet- 
dock, covering eighteen acres, was opened with imposing ceremonies at 
the above port. ‘I'he ground in which it is was excavated has been pur- 
posely reclaimed from the ocean, by the adoption of scientific engineer- 
ing. The notorious Mr. George Hudson, M.?., for Sunderland, has 
been one of the principal promoters of this enterprise ; and we observe 
that on the occasion of the inauguration, he took a conspicuous part in 
the proceedings. — 

Curss Buinpro.p.—The annual meeting of the chess association 
was held at Leeds, last week, when they played for prizes. On Thurs- 
day was the wonderful exhibition of Herr Harrwitz’s talent of blindfold 
chess. He played without seeing board or men two simultaneous games, 
and in both instances had two opponents. The gentlemen who opposed 
this renowned player were—No 1 game, Major Barnes and Mr. Hind, 
of Nottingham ; No2 game, Robert Cadman, Esq., and H. Millard, Esq. 
Although suiiering severely from head-ache, Herr Harrwitz won the 
first game, and at twenty minutes to one on Friday morning the other 
Was agreed to be considered a drawn game, the result being doubtful. 
—Bell’s Weekly Messenger. 


Sover, Scrise, anv HALEV y.—Among the five or six hundred dishes 
provided by M. Soyer at Chancellor-House, Hammersmith, the seat of 
b. Lumley, Esq., where the é/ite of fashion, arts, and sciences were pre- 
Sent, at his splendid entertainment, one of the dishes attracted the 
Seneral attention and admiration of the company, especially that of the 
great author and maestro, it being the exact representation in minia- 
ture of the ship in the ** Tempesta” falling in the wave under the magic 
power of Arie/, The new culinary innovation was named Croustade 
Shakespearienne a la Halevy-Seribe. The addition of two chartreuses 
de péche, in imitation ef barrels for cargo, were in the inierior of the 
dilapidated vess*1; on the top of each was seen, through a very clear 
Jelly, beautifully iramed, the portraits of the two celebrated French 
Visitors. The waves were represented by spun sugar and transparent 
jelly, and the wrecked cargo by grapes, peaches, apricots, Xc., floating 
around the ship. The illustrious guests highly complimented M. Soyer 
on the appropriate novelty ; and Mdme. Scribe observed that it was a 
pleasing honour bestowed upon her husband; to which M. Soyer re- 
plied—* Honour, Madame? No honour could exceed his greatness ; for 
if the shade of Molidre were to rise from his tomb, it would be jealous 
of his talents.” ition 

A Reat Treasury Rerorm.—Professor §. McCulloh, who fills the 
chair of Natural Philosophy at Princeton College, and who previously 
Pen the office of melter and refiner of the United States Mint, has ad- 
cae a letter to the Secretary of the Treasury, in which he states 
pe 1¢ has discovered anew, quick, and economical method of refining 

"sentiferous and other gold bullion, whereby the work may be done in 
+ enna the present time, and a large saving effected in interest upon 

amount which is currently refined, and withdrawn for that purpose 
— the use of the depositor, or from the treasury by advances for his 

Ccommodation. The writer adds that ‘in labour and materials this new 
— would also save about one-half of the cost required by the pro- 
denestan 4 in the mint of the United States ; so that the charge to 
eckan’ ned | crys 4 soe need is, as by law directed, fixed at the 

ana vst thereof, may be considerably reduced. The apparatus re- 
q 8 less costly and more compact than that used in either of the 





methods now employed. The advantages in respect to space are such 
that probably five times as much work as at present may be done in the 
same building. In the mint at Philadelphia ten millions of dollars per 
month may be refined, and the sum of $1,000 would,I believe, cover 
the cost of the alterations and apparatus required.”—.Vational Intel’r. 





A LeviarHan Sreamern—Tue Great Irish Remepvy.—A new 
mode of expediting the passage across the Irish sea has lately been pro- 
posed of which the following is an outline:—An immensely powerful ves- 
sel, of at least 1,200 horse power, and from 12,000 to 15,000 tons mea- 
surenent, drawing only 12 feet of water, is to be constructed. It is 
calculated that such a vessel would make the voyage at the uniform rate 
of three hours, possess accommodations for hundreds of passengers, and 
go so smoothly through the water that sea-sickness would be almost un- 
known. The expenses are calculated as follow :—Cost of vessel, 26,000/.; 
engines, 72,000/. ; total, 98,000/. It is proposed to make only one pas- 
sage each way every day except Sunday. It is considered that the 
number of passengers which would avail themselves of this mode of 
communication might safely be calculated at 500 per day, which at 2s. 
6d. per head or less than 4d. per mile, Would produce 39,125/. Vever 
has there been such a plan proposed for the regeneration of Ireland, and 
for infusing vitality into all the railways both of England and [re- 
land. (!!!) It is worthy of consideration for those companies whom it 
would so much benefit to complete it amongthem. If any loss (which 
we do not anticipate) should arise in the direct water traffic, it would 
be completely swallowed up in the indirect advantages which would 
accrue to all.—Liver pool Chronicle. 
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White to play and checkmate with pawn in four moves.’ 


SOLUTION TO PROBLEM No. 8). 


White. Bat. 
1. Qto Q6 | B to K B 3 [best] 
2. Qto her sq R to Q B 5 [best] 
3. KttoQ Kt4 anything 
4. Qcheckmates at K R sq, or 


Q 3d according to Bleck’s | 
play. 





To Corresponpents.—R. G. W. For your third move give double check, and the mate 

may be effected on the fourth. 
Sy 

MitiraAry Monuments.—Mr. Richardson, sculptor, of Melbury- 
terrace, Harewood-square, has just completed two military monuments 
intended for erection in Madras Cathedral, to the memory of the late 
Major-General Sir Robert Henry Dick, K.C.B., K.C.H., who fell at 
the battle of Sobraon, 10th of February, 1846, and of the late Major 
Broudfoot, C.B., who was killed at Ferozeshah, while acting as aide-de- 
camp to the Governor-General ofIndia. A private view was on Satur- 
day afforded by Mr. Richardson to several officers of the British and 
Indian armies; and, amongst others, Lord Hardinge was pleased to ex- 
press his approval of them. That to the celebrated ‘ Dick” is the 
smaller of the two. The design represents a soldier in the garb of the 
42nd Highlanders, fully attired in marching order dress, reclining 
against a marble pillar, supporting the head ina drooping attitude 
upon his firelock, while his left hand is placed below the spring. A 
rich Sikh shield and helmet rest against the feet of the soldier, whilst 
on a table to the left centre is a list of the general engagements in 
which the gallant officer took part, numbering in all fifteen, including 
Waterloo and Sobraon, where he fell. On a lower plinth is a most ap- 
propriate inscription. Major-General Dick commanded the 42nd 
Highlanders at Waterloo, Sir Robert Macara, K.C.B., having fallen 
at Quatrebras. The monument has been raised by pubiic subscription 
amongst the inhabitantsof Madras. The monument to Major Broad- 
foot is of somewhat larger dimensions it stands ten feet by eight, and 
represents the Major in effigy in full regimentals ; a lion (the emblem 
of valour) is at the feet ; a Madras sapper is represented stafidigg at 
the head, and a Madras sepoy at the foot. Each stands with arms re- 
versed, i. e. in funeral position. The colours of the 34th Madras Light 
Infantry, with the crown, wreath, and motto, ‘* Now or never,” form 
an appropriate background, The monument is composed of pure statua- 
ry marble, weighing about a quarter of aton. The inscription, which 
is of some length, details the many important services rendered by the 
deceased. To use the worus of Lord Hardinge,‘* The Indian army did 
not contain a braver or amore efficient officer.” The deceased was 
son of the Rev. Mr. Broadfoot, of London, and was the last of three 
brothers who fell on the plains of India. This monument is also the 
result of private subscription amongst the people of Madras. 


SonraG anp EvGene Scrise.—The following elegant impromptu, 
addressed by M. Scribe to Count Rossi, has appeared in the Gazette 
des Theatres, in an article which records the unprecedented success of 
La Tempesta :— 

A MONSIEUR LE COMTE ROSSI, 
“ C’est toi seul qui pouvais enchainer dans son vol 
Ce Rossignol diviu qui nous charme @l’entendre, 
Car de tout temps Rossi, chacun doit le comprendre, 
Fut la moitié de Rossignol. 
EUGENE SCRIBE.” 
Uf course it is impossible really to translate this, as the Calembourg 
will not be torn from the language, which is its native soil, but a semi- 
Gallic attempt may be admissible. 
“ Thou in her flight could’st fetter—thou alone,— 
That nightingale which charms the inmost soul ; 
Rossi has ever been—to all ’tis known— 
The half of Rossignol.” 





Just ar THE nick oF Time.—The life-like and exquisitely-painted 
portrait of Lord Palmerston, which Partridge was commissioned to paint 
for presentation to Lady Palmerston by the Members of Parliament, 
friends and admirers of the truly English and national policy of that 
Noble Viscount, was presented to her Ladyship at one o'clock this day, 
at the residence of the Noble Viscount and Viscountess, In Carlton- 
gardens. The portrait was accompanied by an address, beautifully 
emblazoned on vellum by Bishop, expressive of admiration for the pol- 
icy pursued by the Noble Viscount since he has held the seals of the 
Foreign-office. This address has been signed by 150 independent Mem- 
bers of the House of Commons.—Sun, 22d ult. 





One oF THE Arctic ExpEpiTions.—Acceunts from the west coast of 
South America received in England, mention that H.M.S. Enterprise 
and Investigator had passed through the Straits of Magellan, They 
are bound to Behring’s Straits. 

Honour To wHom Honour.—A convocation was held at Oxford on 
Monday, the 24th ult., at two o’ciock, for the purpose of conferring the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Civil Law on the Most Noble the Marquis 
of Northampton, F.8. A., the president of the Archeological Institute, 
and on the well-known American historian Prescott. Great numers 


of visitors, ot a ladies, were present in the theatre, and the can- 


didates were greeted by the assembly with great enthusiasm. They 
were presented by the Regius Professor of Civil Law, Dr. Phillimore, 
who, in a few phrases of Latin, set forth the claims which these distin- 
guisned personages had for honour in the University of Oxford. 


Avy. 


War.-Orrice, JUNE 22.—Scots Fusilier Gds—Maj and Col WT Knollys to be 
Lt-Col, by pur, v Col B Drummond, who ret upon half-pay, Unatt. Brvt Gol H 
Lord Rokeby to be Maj, by pur, v Knollys; Brvt Col W Graham, from half-pay 
Unait, to be Capt and Lt-Col, v Lurd Rokeby; Lt and Capt F Seymour to be 
Capt and Lt-Col, " pur, v Colonel Graham, who ret; Ens and Lt R N F King- 
scote 1o be Lt and Capt, by pur, v Seymour; 8 J Blane, Gent, tobe Ens and Liv 
Kingscote. 15th Regt of Ft—Capt M C Halcott, from half-pay, Unatt, to be Capt, 
v Brvt Maj RH J B McCumming, who ex; Lt A R Sewell to be Capt, by pur, v 
Halcott, who ret; Ens R M Tilghman to be Lt, by pur, v Sewell. 29th Ft—KEns 
J C Langford, from 35th Ft, to be Ens, v Bateman, whose appointment has been 
cancelled. 32d Ft— Maj-Genl Sir R, Armstrong, C B, from 95th Ft, to be Col, v 
Lt-Genl Sir J Buchan, K © B, dec, 72d Ft—Lt J 8 Clark to be Capt, without 
pur, v Perceval, dec; Ens T C H Best to be Lt, v Clark. 75th Ft—Maj-Genl 
J Bell, C B, to be Col, v Maj-Genl Sir R Armstrong, C B, app to 32nd Ft. 

UnatrracHeD-—To be Captains, without pur—Lts J M Tittle, from half-pay, 
R! African Corps, Sta ff-Officer of Pensioners ; EJ Taylor, from half-pay, 13thI't 
Staff-Officer of Pensioners; H Rose, from half-pay, 24th Ft, Staff-Officer of Pen- 
sioners ; H Hollingsworth, from halt-pay, Unatt, Staff-Officer of Pensioners. 

Brevet.—Captain M C Halcott, of the 15th Ft, tobe Maj inthe Army. 

OFrFIce OF ORDNANCE, JUNE 27—RI Regt of Artillery, Gentlemen Cadets to be 
Sec Lts.—J 8 Stirling, v Close, pro. L'T Whinyctes, v Sinclair, pro. J H Black- 
burne, v Talbot, pro. W N Waller, v Wilson pro. E'T W Purcell, v Simpson pro. 
A C Johnson, v Penn, pro. CB Le Mesurier, v Saunders, pro. H 8S Elliot, v 
Snow, pro. W Stirling, v Ramsey, pro. HP P Phelips, v Morris, pro. J K 
Pickering, v Renny, pro. A W Johnson. J A Price. AH King. RJ Cairnes. 
F W Whitehead. RR Jones. J W Collington. > 

Corps of Rl Engineers. Gentlemen Cadets tobe Sec Lts, with temporary rank. 
J C Comell, v Schaw, pro. It Hawthorn, v Heygate, pro. G Graham, v Gordon 

ro- 

;' OFrFrice OF ORDNANCE, JUNE 26.—RI1 Regt of Artillery—Brevet-Maj C Gos- 
tling to be Lt-Col, v Garstin, retired on full pay; See Capt M C Marston to be Capt 
v Gostling ; First Lt R Gregory to be Sec Capt, v Marston ; Sec Lt A R Murray 


to be First Lt, v Gregory. 
Navy. 


In consequence of the death of Vice Admiral of the Blue, Sir J. C. Coghill, 
Bart., Capt. J. E. Wemyss becomes Rear Admiralof the Blue. Retired Cap- 
tains E. Saurin, J. H. Godby, and C. Strachey have been promoted to be retired 
Rear-Admirals, on the terms proposed in the “ London Giazette” of Sept. 1, 1846 
without increase of half-pay. 











APPOINTMENTS.—Comm. Nicolas Lefebre, to command the Cuckoo, steam-ves* 
sel, at Portsmouth, for service at the Channel Islands Lieut. A. D. W. Fletcher 
lete of the Cuckoo, has been re-appointed. 





The royal yacht Vic/oria and Albert, Captain Lord Adolpltus Fitzclarence, has 
sai'ed for Lisbon and Gibraltar, touching at St. Sebastian. Prince Edward of 
Saxe-Weimar, Sir Joseph Copley, and Sir George Wombell accompanied Lord 
Fitzclarence on the experimental trip There appears, therefore, to be some 
foundation for the rumour that Her Majesty Queen Victoria contemplates an ex- 
cursion to Lisbon and the Rock of Gibraltar, 


Ovituary. 


At his seat, Rock, Northumberland, Charles Bosanquet, Esq., Governor of the 
South Sea Company, and for many years Colonel of the Light Horse Volunteers of 
London and Westminster.—On the 25th ult., at Cheltenham, in his 78th year, Vice 
Admiral Sir Josiah Coghill Coghill, Bart.—At his seat, Olantigh, Kent, 8. E. Law- 
bridge, Esq., Colonel of the East Kent Militia, and formery M.P. for Canterbury.— 
Viscount CANTILUPE, George, John Frederick, Viscount Cantilupe, was eldest 
son and heir apparent of the present Earl De la Warr, and grandson, maternally, of 
the 3rd Duke of Dorset. He was born 25th April, 1814, and was formerly an offi- 
cer inthe Grenadier Guards. He satin Parliament for seversl years, first for 
Helston, and afterwards for Lewes. His Lordship had been for some days suffer- 
ing from rheumatic fever, which at last attacked the brain and proved fatal on the 
25th ult. By his death, hisnext brother, the Hon. Charles Richard Sackville West, 
wee Viscount Cantilupe, and heir apparent of the honours of the House of De 
a Warr. 
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N SATURDAY, July 27th, will be published, Part I. price 25 cents, [to be completed in 
about forty-two parts] ; each part to contain two engravings on Steel, 


THE NEW YORK COPYRIGHT EDITION,} 
THE COMPLETE WORKS OF SHAKSPEARE ; 


Revised from the original editions,with Historical Introductions,and Notes explanatory and 
critical ; a life of the Poet, and an introductory essay on his phraseologyand metre, by 




















James OrcHARD HaALtiwiLy, Es@., F.RS., F.SA. Member of the council of the Shaks- 
arian Society ; author of the Life of Shakspeare, etc. 

With Illustrations peggouanaieg the principal scenes in each play, designed expressly for 
this Work, by Henry WarREN, President of the New Water Colour Society of London; 
ee CorBouLD, etc., and Engraved on Steel by Rogers, Heath, Finden, Allen, 

alker, etc. 

 .* _— is the only Edition of Shakspeare’s Works illustrated with Original designs 
on Steel. 

Published by TALLIS, WILLOUGHBY & Co., 46 Vesey street, New York ; and all 
booksellers. 

Be sure to ask for the New York Copyright Edition, july 20—St 





G. P. PUTNAM PUBLISHES THIS DAY 
HOUSEHOLD WORDS, No. 15. 
(Price, 6 cents.) 
IN A FEW DAYS A NEW WORK, 
By the author of*‘ Kaloolah.” 
T will be recollected that when Kaloolah was going through the press, having reed it in 

manuscript, we ge its great success. We feit that a work that nad so fascinated 
us, Would necessarily charm the public. In relation to the second work of Dr. Mayo, we 
have no hesitation in predicting a (still greater success. It ie a book of the most brilliant 
qualities ; itis criginal, vigorous, and exciting, and in its illustrations of the races, history, 
manners, aud geography of , now and in theday of the Salee rover, it is as instruc 
tive as it is entertaining. It hasail the variety and fertility of Kaloolah, with more finish, 
more character, besides having the advantage of a capital plot. Incharacter the book is 
peculiarly rich; there are three heroines, two Spanish and one Moorish, all equal to Ka- 
loolah, as delicste and fascinating specimens of female loveliness, and each one the type of 
distingt and separate classes of feminity.—Journal of Education. 

“A romance of the highest class, replete with plot, character, and incidert, and occupy- 
ing ground entirely new. A friend, in whose literary judgment we have the greatest con 
fidence, and who las read the proof sheets, says,—‘1 don’t like to express my opinion of the 
work, lest you should deem me ridiculously extravagant. What would yon think if I should 
say, that I have not read a book of more stirring interest! It isa much higher effort than 
Kaloolah, "—Home Journal. 








Fok LIVERPOOL.—UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMSHIP ATLANTIC, Capt 
Jas. West.—This Steamer will depart with the Mails for Europe, positively‘on Sat. 


urday, the 27th inst, at 12 o'clock, M., from her berth at the foot of Canal street. 








All letters must pass through the Post Office. 54 

No berth secured until paid for. 

For freight or passage, having unequalled accommodations for elegance or comfort. A 
ply to EDWARD K. COLLINS, 56 Wall street. 
Want ED.—An Enzlish lady, who is accustomed to teach and instruct in all the usua 

branc,.-s of « lady’s education, wishes to obtain a situation as teacherin a re ta 
ble family. Terms made known on application, Apply to the Editor, july 13 





NEW YORK SOCIETY LIBRARY, BROADWAY. 


EW CATALOGU F.—Alphabetical and Anse Catalogue of the New York Society 
Library with the Charter, By-Laws, &c. of the Institution, 669 pages, large Svo. isnow 
ready for delivery. july 15 


LANIER HOUSE. 
MACON, GEO. 
BY LANIER AND SON. 


PROFESSOR a. C. BARRY’S TRICOPHEAOUS ; 
OR, MEDICATED COMPOUND. 


[HE facts in relation to this article speak for themselves. Ithas been ten years before the 

world wiil a coustantly increasing sale. It is used throughout the Union as the best pre- 
paration for removing scurf, dandrutf, and all diseases of the scalp, and also for darken- 
ing, glossing, strengthening and promoting the growth of the hur. It is recommen- 
ded by eminent medical men, to be used with gentle friction in cases of rheumatism, 
swellings of the glands, tumours, eruptions, and external inflammation, It is kept in 
the house of the famer, and in the rude hut of the frontiersmau, os well es in the 
residences of our city merchants and mechanics, as the best application for cuts, 
bruises, sprains, burns, and the stings and bites of insects. For those encrustations 








which so frequently distivure the heads of infants, every mo'er who has used it knows it 
to be aninfailible remedy. and no adult in the habit of apply ing the preparation according 
to the directions—to the roots of the hair—ever experienced the loss of that invaluable orna- 


ment. The little book which accompanies each bottle of the Tricopherous gives a list of 
themedical men by “h m it is recommended, and a large mumber of family certificates and 
Other testimonials (orwarded to Professor Barry fromall parts of the Union, enumerating 
scores of specific instances of its wonderful effects. Lastly, itis the cheapest as well as the 


only reliable preparation for the hair and the skin now betore the public. Sold in large bot- 
tles, price twenty-five cents, at the Principal Office, 137 Broadway, New York. |For sale by 
the principal Merchants and Druggists wroughout the United Staes, and Canada. Beware 


of the counterfeits sold at One Dollar per bottle. june 15—3mos 


LYON 'S MA GNETIC POWDER, 


OR DESTROYING Bed-Bugs Cockroaches, Moths, Ants, Fleas, Flies, and Insects on 

Plants, and all oiher Insects ;—also Pills for the Instantaneous Destruction of Rats and 
Mice, and warranied © ithout on, are sold by the inventor and proprietor, EMANUEL 
LYON, 420 Broadway Tie follow ing gentlemen have used them in their establishments, 
and have certified to ‘heir eilicacy -— 

D. D. Howard, E-4.. Irving House. 

Coleman & Stetsu . As or House, 

S. Phaver Cozzens. ute ofthe smerican Hotel. 

Pres'on Hodees, Carton House. : 

J.H Roome. F-) , ip -rn'endent of New York Hospital, and many of the most eminent 
physicians in the cit. Likewise the first premium of the American Institute, 

Clicknor & Co. *! B relay-street. 

AGENTS.—A. B. & D. Sands, 100 Fulton-st.,N. ¥.; Mrs. Hays, 175 Fulton-st., Brooklyn 

Messrs. Polk & Co, Hulttmore; Mr. Garrigens, Philadelphia, isug 
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SHELLEY & DUPIGNAC, 

AVE OPENED, AT 335 BROADWAY, directly ite the Broadway Bauk, corne 
of Anthony Street, a new Restaurant and Oyster Saloon, pronounced to be the mos 
: eect § the kind in the ey There is connected with this establish 
e tted su ents for ladies ue who re 
ment twenty elegantly fitted pper apartm and gentlemen, ny Ls met 
beter 





The whole premises, covering nearly fou 
foot of nd, enables them to offer superior accommodations. They solicit the 
of gentlemen who may desire to breakfast, dine, or sup 


IN THE CHANCERY OF THE PROVINCE OF NOVA SCOTIA. 


Emily Augusta Bakewell. John W. Baker and Mary Louisa Baker his wife, John V. Cole 
— Ann his wife, Mary Eleanor Kemble, George Robson, and Benjamin B Robson, Com- 


ts. 
Between and Jonathan C. Allison, James'G. A. Creighton, Catherine Cudbirth, Hannah 
Tice, and William Tice, Defendants. 


i pursuance of a decree of this Honuorable Court, made in this cause See Ss 
James W. Nutti Esquire, one of the masters to inguire who were the next of kin of 
Ann Foye, asister of Martin Shier late of Halifax,in the Province afuresaid, gentleman, de- 
’ also one of the devisees named in his will, and also who were the heirs of the 
said Martin Shier, deceased; I, the said James W. Nutting, do hereby require ell persons 
claiming to have any interest under the devisees and bequests contained inthe said will of 
the oaid Martin Shier, deceased, and also all fereons claiming to be heirs of the said 
Martin Shier deceased. to come before me, the said master at my office, in the Pro- 
vincial Building at Halifax on or before Tuesday, the 27th day of August next, and ther and 
there to make due proof of their several and respective ciaims. Otherwise they will be 
uded from all benefit of the decree in this cause. 
Dated at Halifax in the Province of Nova Scotia this 24th day of June, 1850. _ 
H. Hartshorne, Solicitor J. W. NUTTING, Master in Cunere. 
of Complainants. june 





THE DUSSELDORF ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS. 


NEY PAINTINGS recently arrived from Europe, among which is ‘‘Germania” by 
Koehler, a work of Art of the highest class. 

The exhibition of paintings by artists of the sbove school, has received many additions, 
and remains open at the two rooms over the hall of the Church of Divine Unity in Broadway, 
between Spring and Prince streets, from 10 o’clock A.M. till 10 o’clock P.M. Admission 
25 cents ; Tickets 450 cts; Catalogues 12 1-2cts. june.2—tf 





NORAMA OF ITALY, 398 BROADWAY—Now open every evening for 

& short season, at Stoppuni’s Hall, 398 Broadway, corner of Wulker-street, the great 
Moving Panoramic Mirror of Italy, representing a tour through that beautiful and classic land, 
embracing Northern, Central, and Southern Italy, painted by S. B. Waugh, Esq., from 
sketches taken by himself on the spot, during along residence in that country. Me ory | 
every evening at 8 o'clock ; Wednesday and Saturday afternoon at 3 o'clock. Tickets 
cents ; children under 12 years of age half price. 


THE WEST POINT HOTEL. 


F RIDER in tendering his acknowledgments to the Officers of the Army, the friends of 
* Cadets, and the public in general fur the very liberal patronage lhithe:to enjoyed, in- 
orms them that The [Vest Point Hotel is now open. . 

The hotel has been enlarged by the addition of 25 excellent sleeping apartments and great- 
ly improved in its general arrangement. 

To prevent mistake or disappointment, F. R. informs the public that the steamboats have 
ceased to land at West Point, and now siop at ‘‘ Cozzens’ Whart,” ubout two miles below 
where omnibuses willbe in readiness to convey passengers to West Point. Persons trav- 
elling by Railway will stop at Cold Spring, where boats are always in readiness to convey 
them across the river. 

Jjune29—4t FRANCIS RIDER. 


_ - 


ANTED.—A member of the University of Oxford and scholar of Rugby, wishes to 
meet with a situation as private tutor in a gentleman’s family. or an appointment as 
classical tutor to some respectable College or University in the United States. College and 
other testimonials from uumerous gentlemen of the highest literary standing in this country, 


as wel) as his own, tan be given. Address X Y.Z., office of the Albion. june22—++ 














TO PRINTERS. 
NEW YORK TYPE FOUNDRY, 
61 Ann-st. [near William-st. ]: 
Ts SUBSCRIBERS having purchased the type foundry of Mr. George B. Lothian, 
[established in 1823,] are prepared to furnish to priaters and stereotypers his well-known 
and superior Music, Greek, Hebrew, and other Printing Types. 
Also, Metal and Wood Types from ail the different foundries, and every article required in 
4 printing office, at the lowest prices for cash or approved paper. 
CORTELYOU & GIFFING. 


P. C. CORTELYOU, of the late tirm Geo. Bruce & Co., respecifully solicits the patronage 
of his friends at his present establishment 

Ey. Priuters of newspapers intending to deal with us, by publishing the above, including 
this note, three times befure Sept. 1. 1850, and sending a copy to us, will be paid, when they 
purchase, six times the amount of their bill, in articles selected from specimens of our own 
manufacture. 

Old type received at nine cents a pound in exchange for new: 

New York, June 1, 18°9 


PERFUMED ESPRITS FOR SUMMER USE. 


pec & CO., respectfully call the attention of the public to their well-known Per 
fumed Esprits for the Toilet and Bath, so much used last summer for their refreshing 
apd mrigereting, properties, 

Esprits de Verbena, de Portugal, d’Heliot , d’Oeillet,de Violette,de Reseda, de Wil- 
lisi de Neroli. Vinaigre Aromatique, and Kau de Cologne in bulk. Just received direct 
from Europe, a large assortment of superfine Toilet Soap, Pomatums, Extracts, &c. &c, 

june 1—Smor 581 Broadway, 250 4th Avenue, and 2 Park Row. 


TORONTO AND ROCHESTER. 


TA STEAMER AMERICA, CAPT. ROBERT KERR, will, for the remainder of the 
Season, leave Toronto for ster, every Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday Morning, 
at 10 o'clock, precisely, and will touch at Port Hope and Cobourg and intermediate Ports, 
(weather posers.) 
Returning, will leave Rochester for Toronto, calling at Cobourg and intermediate Ports 
Wednesday, and Friday Morning, at half-past 8 o’clock. 
18, 1850. may25—6mos 














every M: ed 
Royal ‘Mail Steam Packet Office, Toronto, A 
EMOVAL—PHILIP ERNST, Professor of Music, and Teacher of the Boehm and 
other Flutes,and the Guitar, respectfully informs his friends and the public in general, 
that he has removed toS97 Broadway, near Walker street, New York. may 11 


BUILDING SITES, 


N THE SOUND WITHIN FORTY-FIVE MINUTES RIDE FROM THE NEW 
Haven Railroad depot at 27th street. The subscriber offers for sale 200 acres of land— 
which for its many handsome building sites, together with its healthfulness, and great facility 
of ingress and egress to and from the city, give it advantages rarely to be obtained. Ap- 
ply to EDWARD K. COLLINS, 
mayll 74 South street. 


McSYMON & MAC DONALD, 
FORWARDING AND COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
1 BEAVER STREET, NEW YORK. 

J. McSymon 








Francis MacDona_p, 
apl 6 
R&xat LYCEUM, TORONTO.—Mr. Besnard having leased this recently erect 
ed, neat, and ious Theatre, his intention of LETTING it for ods to 
euit Artists visiting Toronto, now the seat i 


to, foment Canada. 
Application to be made to T. P. BESNARD, No. 55 King Street West, bein “Ne 
jan 5—6t 











ELEGANT AND INVALUABLE 
ARTICLES FOR THE TOILET. 
OGLE’S HYPERION FLUID,—FOR RESTORING, PRESERVING, AND 
EMBELLISHING THE HAIR. 
i alae rea a Pte, 
— Boston, Feb. 15, 1847, 


Mr. Wm. Bogle,—Sir : The preparation invented by you for the hair, has been extensively 
used in my family, and they give it the decided preference over all other compositions of the 


It invigorates and beautifies the hair, and clears the skin of all impurities, without |. 


ucing any ultimate deleterious effects, which are so frequently the result of many well 
wn patented compounds, * * * WINSLOW LEWIS. 
tis an indispensable article for the Ladies, as it keeps the hair in place and curl, and the 
or parting of the hair tree from dandriff and scurf. For children, it lays the foundation 
@ good of hair. 
am BOGLE’S AMOLE,—A COMPOUND FOR SHAVING. 
delightful ar icle is totally different and far superior to an t invented for shav 
4ng. The base of it is derived from the Amole, or ry plant” of California, an article used 
pag tre hah oe for washing; and thus, the use of strong alkali, 60 hurtful to the 
. le and detergent properties have the purest and most nourishin 
effects on the skin,—it soothes and Milage irritation, and has a fine, thick, creamy lather, whic 
does not dry on the face. Itisa d luxury to be shaved with this incomparable soap. 
tis done up in elegant style, calculated either for the dressing case of the “rough and 
weady” traveller, or the toilet of the most fastidious connoisseur. 


BOGLE’S HEBEAIONA,—FOR REFRESHING AND BEAUTIFYING THE 
COMPLEXION, 
Eradicating Tans, Pimples, and other eruptions of the skin, and rendering it fair, delicate 
end mene 3 It is equally efficacious in protecting the chin from the tet sane of summer 
es lasts of winter, and is the most fragrant and delicious article to be found at the 
the above articles have stood the test of the strictest investigation, and are warranted 
an invented ; but, if not found to th 
ob fo ar oe! Sey ~ phn oun prove 60, on trial, the money, in all 
: WILLIAM BOGLE, Proprietor, 


271 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
To be had, also, of the Principal Druggists in every Town throughout the Saad States 
march 2—ly 





TORONTO—CANADA WEST. 
AGENCY AND COMMISSION OFFICE. 
ROBERT STANTON. 
WELLINGTON STREET—OPPOSITE THE COMMERCIAL BANK. 
Jannarv. 1850. 


HN W. will receivea limited 1 desir 
Motinpror "ng thea Mio the art of Pablic > Speaking and > Jia oeina> 
vee ete Ow kat ee oo aa to take charge of a few Family Classes, in 
which his “ 2 will be used as « text-book. 


For terms, &c., apply : residence, No. 5 Cottage Place, 3 doors south of 
Bleecker street. _ + <eprenmenneent * sevt 15 





LOOKING GLASS WAREROOM. 
119 FULTON STREET 
UDSON & SMITH call attention to their large and elegant assortment of Framed 
they se poke to eee presen Fas fos yearn ovary waregyoftara 
are me the on Plate for this y . oO 3 
short no) 5 on reasonable one jan =" 


EMOVAL.—The Office of the New York and Liverpool U.S. Mail Suman a, 
BR Ee. Coins, Agents is someved vo or ta nyt oreo opposite Hasan Skip Co 











THE BYE. 


R. WHEELER, Oculist, 28 Barclay Street, New York, respectfull 

that the un, ented success attending his treatment ofthe various "harms the publi. 

incurable) diseases of the eye, enables him with confidence to refer such of the afflic 

mag Sousasginetes with him and his mild mode of treating the disorders of the eye ~~ Who 

rous patients in the first class of society, and he invites those who are in win. U2 

TIFICIAL Eyes, to call upon him, having just imported from Paris a most beautiful 
new make, which he will insert so as to resemble the natural organ and defy the ection 

scrutiny. With the arrangements be has made for a regular supply, the Faculty w it actese 

nished with them upon low terms. Office hours 0 to 3. A pamphict, with remarke be fur. 


by Dr. W., can be had gratuitously at his residence = age 





COAL !—COAL !—COAL ! 


T= undersigned r: tfally informs the inhabitants of the upper part ofthe city, that he 
has opened a Branch of his Coal Yard at 95 Sixth Avenue, loppeete 8th Street), where he 
intends keeping for family use the various kinds and sizes of Coal ; viz. Peach Orchard, 
, Ash, and Live 1 Orrel adapted for the RANGE, Furnace, Grate, orSTove 
None but best qualities will be kept for sale, suitable for family use. 
CHARLES LOWTHER, 


95 Sixth Avenue, opposite 8th Street, and 402 Washington Street, between 
Hubert and Laight. jan 19—ly 





EDMUND ARNOLD., M.D, 


EMBER of the Royal College of Surgeons and Licentiate of Apothecarles Hall, Lon- 
en don, attends at his office as usual, and may be consulted in future during - following 
Ts. ° 














orning..+.- socccccccevesDeocckillers 
Afternoon oo-2.eeetill.....3 
Evening .... peccces oes Teooctill...-.8 
66 White Street, one door from Broadway. jan 5—ly 
HARPS, 


J F. BROWNE & CO., Makers and Importers of Grand, Semi Grand, and Six Octave 
* Double Action Harps. Warerooms 295 Broadway. 

J. F. BROWNE would call the attention ofadmirers of this beautifulinstrument, to the 
very elegant collection he has for sale, comprising every variety in etyleand finish. From 
hislong experience in the ficat establishments in urope, he is able to produceinstruments 
of the finest ualities in tone, touch, and perfect mechanism, together with such improve- 
ments as fit them particularly for extremes of climate, in thiscountry. A list ofprices and 
descriptions can received per mail. Harps repaired, strings, &c. Music for the Harp 
by the first authors, received on the arrival of the steamships. Orders for any piece c: n 
be given and received. if not on hand, by the next arrival. June 16—6m 





THE HIGH MEDICINAL CHARACTER WHICH 
TARRANT’S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT 


HAs obtained among Physicians generally, has drawn from aneminent d very distit 
guished member of the Medical Profession of this city the following teStimonial of its 
merits : a single trial will not fail to convince the most incredulous of its efficacy. 

TesTIMONIAL.—From George T. Dexter, M. D., Professor of Geology, &c. 

“ have carefully examined and in many cases prescribed the medicine which you pre- 
sented me, and am happy to bear my testimony in its favour. 

“ It has long been a desideratum with the profession to obtain a cathartic at once mild and 

leasant, which should combine also the properties which exist in ‘ Tarrant’s Effervescent 
Beltzer Aperient. , 

‘Tn those cases where there is an excess of acid in the stomach and_ bowels, producing 
the usual concomitants, Flatulency, Heartburn, Costiveness, &c., the ‘Seltzer Aperient’ in 
my hands has proved indeed a valuable remedy. Cathartics are generally obnoxious to 
children, disguise them as you may, in many cases, however, in which I have administered 
your Aperient to children, they have readily taken it, and frequently asked me to repeat the 
dose. To persons visiting or residing in warm climates, it will prove a medicine of much 
value. The facility with which it may be administered, and the elegant manner in which it 
is offered to the public, give it a claim to general notice which its intrinsic merits yy sup- 
port.” [Si, GEORGE T. DEXTER, M. D. 

No.63 Warren street, N. Y. 
New York, March Ist, 1848. 


To Mr. James Tarrant.” , 

Prepared and sold wholesale and retail, by JAMES TARRANT, Druggist and Apotheca- 
ry, No. 263 Greenwich street, corner of Warren, N. Y. 

Also for sale at 110 Broadway. 10 Astor House. 2 Park Row. 531 Broadway. 183 Broad- 
way, 100 William st. Reece & Brother, No. 31 East-Baltimore st, Baltimore. Fred. Brown 
Chesnut-st, Philadelphia. E. M. Carey, Charleston. Hendrickson, mavannah Sickles & 
Co. 40 Canal st., New Orleans, and by the principal druggists throughout the United Staets, 

16 





UIFE ASSURANCE. 
NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


36 Cornhill, London. 
AND 71 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


CAPITAL, £500,000 sterling, or $2,500,000. 
AND SURPLUS $255,000. 
Empowered by Act of Parliament,| 2d Vic.—Royal Assent, 2ith July, 1838. 
“A Savincs BaNK FOR THE WIDOW AND THE ORPHAN.” 
T LAMIE MURRAY, Chairman of the Court of Directors in London. 
. UNITED STATES BOARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS. 
C. Edward Habicht, Chairman. 


NEW YORK. 
John S. Palmer, | Aquila G. Stout, 
James Boorman, peoning ©. Tucker, 
George Barclay, Bache McEvers, 
Samuel S. Howland, Henry Ludlum, 
William Van Hook, Robert J. Dillon, 
Joseph Gaillard, Jr. 
BALTIMORE. 
Jonathan Meredith, Samuel Hoffman, 
John McTavish, H.B.M. Consul, Henry Tiffany, 
Donald Mclivaia, Dr. J. H. McCullon. 


BOSTON. 
Gesege M. Thacher, | 
Israel Whitney, 
Franklin Dexter, 


Benjamin Seaver, 

Elijah D. Brigham 

E. A. Grattan, H. B. M. Consul. 
William Elliott. 


J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent 
For the United States, and Superintendent of the U.S. Local Board. 
EDWARD T. RICHARDSON, General Accountant. 


Pamphlets containing the rates of poe. prospectus, examples, names of agents, medi 
cal examiners, and Annual Report of 1249, &c., can be had free of charge, on application at 
71 Wall street, and of Agents. S 

Part of the capital is permanently invested inthe United States, in the names of three of 
the local directors, as trastees—available always to the Assured in cases of disputed claims 
[should any such arise] or otherwise. 

Thirty days are allowed, after each payment of premium becomes due, without forfeiture 


f policy. 
The United States Local Board meet every Wednesday, at their Office in Wall Street, 
where all business connected with the Society’s operations in America is transacted—afford- 
ing thereby every possible advantage ef promptness ana attention to parties in cases of leave 
to travel, loans, settlement, &e. 

Medical Examiners attend daily, at one o’clock. P. M., at 71 Wall Street, and at the Office 
of the differen: Local Boards and ‘Agencies, All communications to be addressed to 


J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent. 
jan 5 


. 














THE CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


INCORPORATED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 


HIS COMPANY is prepared to grant AssuRANcEs on Lives, whether single or joint, 
to sell Annuities,to purchase Reversions,and to transact all business in which the risk of 
Life is concerned. 

Tables have been expressly calculated from the most accurate data; and the Company is 
enabled, from its small expenditure, and the high rate of interest that money commands in 
Canada, to offer terms of assurance much more favourable than the low rate of interest at- 
tainable on investments by British Companies and their generajly large expenditure can 
with any — to safety admit of. é 

An exact statement of its receipts and ure is annually published by the Company and 
forwarded to all who may be interested. Ain 

Ofno other Life Assurance Com can it be said that it investsallits Funds in Canada, 
and that it does not consequently contribute to the immense sum of money which is yearl 
sent out ofthe Province to pay British or Foreign Companies for that, in which[and this fe 
nearly a solitary instance] neither Great Britain nor the neighbouring States can fairly offer 
competition. 

Te parties who may atany time feel disinclined, or unable to continue the payment of 
their premiums, this Company will grant Policies payable at death fairly representative of 
the value of such Ce eyes they may have made, and it further engages to purchase 
policies for an equitable consideration after five or more full premiums have been paid 


ereon, 
Three-fourths of the profits realized in the Mutual Branch are yearly divided amongst the 


licy holders thus assu 
“ie feature of the Company is that it is not desirous to make profits by lapsed 


TABLE OF PREMIUMS FOR LIFE, 
To Assure £100 on a Single Life, To Assure £100 on a Single Life, 


Policies. 














With participation of Profits. Without participation of Profits. 
Age. Annual i> Yearly | Quarterly} Age. Annual | Hf. Yearly| Quarterly 
Premium. |! Premium. Premium. Premium. | Premium. | Premium. 
s. a [£8 a. 8. d. & «4. 8. d. s. 4. 
20 117 4 019 1 09 9 20 [9 il 01 4 0 7 #10 
25 22 9 11 10 OllL 2 25 114 7 0 17 | 0 9 O 
30 29 83 15 2 012 10 30 20 2 ar me | 0 10 6 
3 |216 7,18 ll 014 9 % |26 4 : 6 6T§ B2 











Tables of Rates, forms of proposal, and all other information may be obtained at the Head 
Office and Agencies. 
’ THOMAS M. SIMONS, Secretary, 
38 King Street, Hamilton, 9th April, 1950. apl 20 








MONTGOMERIE & GREENHORNE, 
SHIPPING AGENTS AND GENERAL COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
NO, 118 FENCHURCH STREET, LONDON, 
H. E. Montcomenrte, late of Edmonstone, Allan & Co., Montreal. 


ALEXANDER GREENHORNE, late Master of Ship Caledonia. 
jan 19—ly 





NEW YORK SOCIETY LIBRARY, 
346 and 348 Broadway. 

ATE ADDITIONS of American, English, French, and German Books. Together with 
L, all American works of general intercet. The Library has lately received a Valuable ac- 
cession of English books, another invoice from Paris, among which are the great work on 
Paypt, by Denon, &c.; Galerie de Versailles, 16 volumes, folio; Agincourt Histoire de Art, 
4 ef ke, &c.,and a select collection of modern German literature. 





LIVERPOOL AND LONDON 
FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
CAPITAL $10,000,000. 
Liability of the Proprietors Unlimited. 
Ts COMPANY continues to insur? against loss by FIRE. Apply to 
ALFRED PELL, 
45 Merchants’ Exchange, corner of Wall and William. 


The Liverpool and London Life and Fire Insurance Company is well-known to us, and is 
in our opinion entitled to the highest credit :— 
Bohne ae & CO. 


DENNISTOUN, WOOD & CO. 
JAMES G. KING & SONS. 





Jan loa | 


jan 5 JOHN J. PALMER 


STEAM COMMUNICATION BETWEEN LIVERPOOL AND HAVRE. ~~ 


TS Ceeemcones, ° other om clase at willleave HAVRE for LIVERPOor, 
on Friday, 2let December, and will take goods for transhipment fi 
by the Britis ‘and N.A. Royal Mall Steamers. a ao or New York or Bostog 
ppty to . ater st 
a a ang information to E. UNARD. Jr., 38 Broalwee™ 
ec 1E ; 





as 
: saree AND em poeny nang ROTAL MAIL STEAM SHIPs betwacg 
oston verpool, and between New Yor ver callin; oe 
and receive Mails and Passengers. pool, @ ot Halifax wo lang 
Captains. 

ASIR. ee seee teeeeseeeeeeeesO, HL. EB. Judking | Hibernia....seseseesseeseeeeesWiJ..7 

Bec ceccoccscossecesssccccoccese aim Niggara....ssceeseesseeeessscsserssed, § 
AMETICR...0++..++eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeN. Shanon | Camada.....00+-seeeeeceeerees Win, Hare 
EULOPO..ceseesseeesreeeesestesses Ee G. Lott | CAMbTIA......0eseeeseesceccesscses J Lee 
Caledonia........W. Douglas. oe Maite 

These vessels carry a clear white light at their masthead—green on starboard side—rag 
port side. os 













Europa... Veveseeeees July it; 
Hibernia . - . wad = bg 
America ++ July Sis: 
Asia.... . «. Aug. 7th. 
Canada.. ; . vee Aug. 14th, 
Passage tn first cabin from New York or Boston to Liverpool.............. 

do = in second do do do nea remmnane 4 


Berths not secured until paid for. 

Freight will be charged on os beyond an amount for personal expenses, 
An experienced surgeon on " 
All Letters and Ni 


‘ewspapers must pass threugh the Post Orrice. 
For freight or passage, apply to E. CUNARD, Ja, 
38 B 
French, German, and other foreign goods, received and brought in common with Bates 
goods. Through bills of lading are given in Havre to New York ; the same wil] be fDi a 


in New York for Havre. 





STEAM BETWEEN NEW YORE AND GLASGow 


[HE powerful new screw Steamship CITY OF GLASGOW, 1087 tons re vister, 1609 tong 
over all, and 350 horse power, B. R. Matthews, |formerly of the Great Vestern, | Com. 
mander, sails regularly from NEW YORK to GLASGOW, every alternate month, The 


b 
next departure of this splendid vessel from New York, direct to Glasgow, ts appointed tg 


take place on Saturday, the 7th of September next, at 12 o’clock, noon. 
Cabin passage, [steward’s fee included,| ninety dollars. 
cabin passage, ed “ fifty-five doliars. 

No steerage passengers taken. 

These rates include provisions, but not wines or liquors, which wil] be supplied on board 3; 
moderate rates, 

Carries a Surgeon, The State rooms for first and second cabin passengers are unusua’! y 
large, commodious, and well ventilated. 

or freightor passage, apply to 


july 20 J. McSYMON, | Beaver Stree: 





UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS 
BETWEEN NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL, 
the ships composing this line are the— 

ATLANTIC. ...coccccscccccccscccccscccsccccccssoccssesCapt, Weal, 
PACIFIC. .ccccccscccsccecocccscccccccccccsccccccccssossGapt. Nye, 
ARCTIC. cccccccccccccce sovcccvccccccccvcccccccceccccceC apt. Luce. 
BALTIC... ..ccesccceccccccccccccccccsccsesccsccssesessssOapt, Comstock. 
ADRIATIC ......seccccecicovsecececesces soovccsescece. Capt. Grafton 


These ships, having been built by contract expressly for Government service, every care 
has been taken in their construction, as also in their Engines, to ensure strength and speed, 
and their accommodations for fF gers are lied for comfort or elegance. Price of 
passage from New York to Liverpool, $130. Exclusive use of extra size State Rooms, 


2. 





No berth can be secured until paid for. 
The Atlantic will leave ......seeecee-N@W YOrk .sccosescseees July 27th, 
- * a Liverpool] ..oscecsese: on Aug. ist, 





“ Pacific “a oe New York ...-c0-seee+.---Aug. 2ith, 
- al pal sevcessevcereLsVEFPOO] .sccccccceess Sept. Lith. 
** Atlantic “ cccccccccssces NOW WOPK.cccccceccesss. Sept. 7th, 
bed “ ee coccccccesccesLiVETPOO] seccccsecsees: Sept. 25th, 
* Pacific - ecceesseceee NOW YOrK.cccccsscese. Sept, 2th, 
$s bad sa seccccecsecce: LAVEFPOO] secccsseeseees Oct. 16th, 
** Atlantic “ ecescccereccws NOW YOrK.ceecseeeeeveesOct, 12th. 
“ « a cosccccccecos «Liverpool .......+++ee00Oct. 30th, 


An experienced surgeon will be attached to each ship. 

The owners of these ships will not be accountable for Gold, Silver, Bullion, Specie, Je > 
elry, Precious Stones, or Metals, unless Bills of Lading are signed therefor, and the save 
thereof therein expressed. 


freight or e, apply to 
Wor freight or passage, APP'Y 9 EDWARD K. COLLINS, No. 56 Wall Street, 
or to BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO. Liverpool. 


—_———= 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS 


as Proprietors of the several Lines o fPackets between New York and Liverpool hav+ 
arranged for their sailing from each port on the Ist, 6th, Lith, 16th, and 26th of every 
month; the ships to succeed each other in the following order, viz— 





Ships. Captains. From New York, From Liverpool. 
New World...........Knight.,....+.-..July6....Nov.6....Mar. 6 )Aug 21..Dec 21..Apr2l 
yee A eee | ree eeeaeres TT a re MB .000-0 3 
Fidelia. ......0+scc0ee+ YORLON, .sesreceesseeslG.cccees ee IB. ccceeeel6 |Sept + 









Roscius.........-e0++-Eldridge..... 
Isaac Wright..........Marshall..... 
Ashburton.......-....-.-Bunting.,.... 
Constellation.......+-. Luce... 
Yorkshire........++++.Bryer.. 
Siddons.....seeceeee+O 


ug. 1....-Dec. 1....Apr. 1 |... 


+ DrcceereeesBreees oeeB Lewes 















‘Dec 1.-Apr i 


1196.. 26 
Mar 1. OM Shen ee 


These shi largest class, and are commanded by men of character and ex: 
perience. Their cabin covsnundnetions are all that can be desired in point of rg a . 
convenience, and they are furnished with every description of stores of the best kind. Pua 
tuality in the days of sailing will be strictly adhered to. 
Price of passage to Liverpool.....+-++-s«++++++$100 
. bad to New VYork.....+e+++seeeeees —_— 
Agents for the ships Oxford, Montezuma, Isaac Wright, Columbia, Yorkshire, Y 
i E & CO., or C. H. MARSHALL, N. 
Cambridge, and New York, a id Md E ATH RS & Ge irerpeet 
i tion, and John R. Skidd: 
Agents for ships West Poiat, Waterion,  Doamteliee _ RMIT, N.Y. y, 
T. & J. SANDS & CO., Liverpool. 
i Clay, and New World, 
Agents for ships Patrick Henry, Ashierten, Het, SUNTURN fe CONN. ¥. 
CHAPMAN, BOWMAN & CO., Liverpool. 
i , and Garric 
Agents for ships Roscius, Siddons, Sheridan, ye are on ON & CO, N.Y. 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., Liverpool 


LONDON LINE OF PACKBSTS. 

TO SAIL ON THE #TH AND2ITH OF EVERY MONTH. 
lL hereafter be composed of the following ships, whie s 
"h aoed ood Chars the onder in whieh they are named, sailing puncteal from awe 
York on the 8th and 24th of every month, from London on the 13th and 28th, and Portsm 
on the Ist and 16th of every month throughout the year, viz :— 

Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from Days of Sailing from 

New York. London. “ 

Sept. 8 Jan. 8{June 28, Oct. 2, Feb. ~ 

My ee ag oalsuly. 13, Nov. 13, March 13 
June 8 Oct, 8, Feb. 8) “ 2, “ 28, ‘il i3 

24, “ 2  ‘ s4/Aug. 13, Dec. I, Ape 3 

















Devonshire, new, Hovey, 
Northumberland, Lord, 
Southampton, new, Tinker, 





ria 'y ’ 
Hendrik’ Hudson, Woan daly, 8 wr Ss Sept *, Jen 1s, May 13 
, je ~ ’ “ “ 28 
Boole, Saoen new, Griswold jAug.8, Dee.6 Apri a oe June 13 
Ame. Eagle, ’ ” Doane, |“ "24, “ 24,  2410ct. 13, Feb. 13, 
a . 


ige- 
1 and are commanded by able and ex rienced naviz"" 
t Spat the Beds, Wines, Stores, &c., are of the best descrip 


an. without wines 
ow fixed at $75, outward, for each adult, v “ 
7 = Of eather the pe hate nor owners of these packets will be responsible a Saag " 
parcels, or packages, eent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor, 
parcels, or packages, OHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, LondoB 
Ae and to BARING, BROTHERS & GO., LOW” 


PACKETS FOR HAVRE. 
—-The following ships will leave Havre on the 16th, 


These ships are all of the firs 
ors. Great care will be taken 


ec 








ECOND LINE and New York on !# 

















lst of each month, as follows :— New York. Finer, 
*NIS Ist January.. . ai 
iad ie AN lst May......++0 Jr —.. 
, ist September... 16th Octo! ™ 
ST. NICHOLAS, Ist February 9 bey 
Everleigh, master. = —- . * 216th November, 
BALTIMORE, Ist March. oe ars py ned 
my maaan ie November hana 16th December, 
ONEIDA, Jat April ...e0 secevees ¢ 16th Bey, ber, 
Funck, master. jin AUgust...seecceeeee ? je Teneety. 
Ist December . .-++- 16 _ the trade. The 


The ships are all of the first class, commanded by men of experience 


f passage is $100 without wines or liquors. but those actual 
Preoods Pont to the subscribers will be forwarded free from OYD & TINCKEN, Agents, ‘ 
“—e. tala 

jau 5 





W. YOUNG, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, 
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